
































he Imperialists are 

ready for war in the 

middle east. Over a 

hundred thousand US com- 

bat troops are mobilised on 

_ the borders of Kuwait and 
lraq, protected by the 
might of the US Navy and 
airforce and by ships, 
planes and troops from the 
major powers. 

By mid-October the US ex- 
pects to be ready to launch a 
full attack, egged on by the 
mouthpiece of US capitalism, 
the Wall Street Journal, which 
called for war in two savage edi- 
torials. 


The USSR has collaborated 
fully and is under pressure to 
support US policy as a condi- 
tion for any of Gorbachev's 
hoped-for economic aid from 
the West. The UN, the thieves’ 
kitchen of the imperialists, is 
holding 14 million lraquis hos- 

_ tage with a blockade aimed to 
Starve them, to weaken Iraag, 
and, most importantly, to cre- 
ate conditions in which US 
measures to ‘enforce’ it can 
provide the excuse fora military 
offensive against Saddam 
Hussein. 








Thatcher and Hurd made it 
clear in the emergency Com- 
mons session that they would 
not feel bound to seek UN au 
thority to step up military ac- 
tion! 


————————— 


Saddam Hussein's lurid rec- 
ord as a dictator, as the perpe- 
trator of poison gas attacks 
against the Kurds, as a latter 
| day Hitler, are now suddenly 
given full media coverage. 


The stinking hypocrisy of 
these sudden discoveries is 
obvious after a moment's 
thought. Britain, the USA, Ja- 








pan and the Kremlin have been 
arming and trading with this 
supposed monster for dec- 
ades. 

The willingness of the USA, 
supported by Thatcher, to 
launch an all-out war has only 
one aim—to protect and ex- 
pand their economic interests 
inthe Gulf. Workers and all anti- 
imperialist forces world-wide 
have a direct interest in seeing 
that they do not succeed. 


i 


None of lraq’s aims in annex- 
ing Kuwait constitute a genuine 
antiimperialist struggle. It 
wished to present the imperial- 
ists with a fait accompli. It 
wanted to prove itself to be the 
dominant regional power which 
imperialism would have to 
come to terms with and work 
through to achieve stability in 
the Gulf and ensure its contin- 
ued exploitation of the area's 
vast oil reserves. 


UNDERESTIMATE! 





But, like Galtieri over the 
Malvinas (Falklands), Saddam 
has underestimated the imperi- 
alist powers’ reaction to being 
despoiled of any of “their” pos- 
sessions lest it encourage oth- 
ers to try similar actions. US im- 
perialism must recover Kuwait. 


To fail to do so will be a tre- 
mendous demonstration of 
weakness that would fatally 
undermine its world policeman 
role. |funchecked, bythe end of 
the century Iraq will be more 
economically powerful and 
have an enhanced military ca- 
pability. For imperialism and 
Israel now is the time to check 
Hussein’s regional ambi- 
tions—by war if necessary. 


Socialists should oppose the 
invasion and annexation of Ku- 
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wait. Forcible annexations, 
against the will of the popula- 
tion cannot be a basis for unit- 
ing the Arab and non-Arab 
peoples of the Middle East 
against imperialism. Rather 
such actions give imperialism a 
pretext to intervene and to 
gather support from other op- 
pressed semi-colonial regimes 
for this intervention. Therefore, 
in Iraq revolutionaries should 
have opposed the invasion. 


However, once the US troops 
were sent to Saudi the nature of 
the conflict changed its charac- 
ter. The adoption of an eco- 
nomic blockade accompanied 
by military skirmishes is a di- 
rect prelude to war. 


The build up of forces in 
saudi Arabia has created the 
certainty that any Iraqi with- 
drawal would be followed imme- 
diately by a US/British occupa- 
tion of Auwait. The result forthe 
Kuwaiti people at the level of 
democratic rights would be just 
as bad as the Iraqi dictator- 
ship—witness the “democratic 
rights” that exist in Panama 
under US occupation. 


But this occupation would 
have an even more reactionary 
consequence forthe masses of 
the whole region. It would cre- 
ate a vast new military base for 
imperialism to “police” the 
whole region, enforcing “its in- 











terests” in the Iranian and Iraqi 
oilfields as well as those of 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf Emir- 
ates. Therefore, revolutionar- 
ies must now subordinate the 
call for the withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops to the fight for the with- 
drawal of all imperialist troops 
from the Gulf area, and until all 
imperialist troops are with 
drawn we no longer raise this 
demand. 





OVERTHROt 


Whilst it remains the duty of 
revolutionaries in lraq to con 
tinue to struggle to overthrow 
Saddam Hussein they must 
combine this strategic objec- 
tive with a readiness to defend 
lraq against imperialist attack. 
This applies to revolutionaries 
in Kuwait. 


Any fighting here will have the 
character of being simply a part 
of a general conflict between a 
semi-colonial regime exploited 
and oppressed by imperialism 
and the mightiest imperialist 
army on earth. 


Revolutionaries world-wide 
must not only oppose the block- 
ade, the war preparations, but 
on the outbreak of hostilities 
must call clearly and unequivo- 
cally for the defeat of US and 
British imperialism and for the 
victory of the Iraqi forces. 















We must fight for working 
class and democratic forces 
world-wide to take class 
Struggle actions against imperi- 
alism which aid the Iraqi resis- 
tance. 


In Iraq revolutionaries must 
mobilise the masses around 
genuine anti-imperialist, demo- 
cratic and class slogans. If war 
with imperialism breaks out 
then for lragi revolutionaries 
any concrete opportunity for in- 
Surrection against Saddam's 
regime must be subordinated 
to the tasks of defeating the im- 
perialist onslaught. But it is 
possible that this Bonapartist 
dictator on behalf of capital 
might all-too-readily surrender 
lraq to imperialism if that is the 
only way to salvage the inter- 
ests of the ruling elite. In such 
circumstances an insurrection 
against.him might prove neces- 
Sary to prevent surrender to im- 
perialism. 


In the event of a defeat for 
Saddam and his regime revolu- 
tionaries must seek to grasp 
the opportunity to overthrow 
the Ba’athist dictatorship and 
replace it with a genuine anti- 
imperialist workers’ and peas- 
ants’ government. 


As long as Saddam Hussein 
poses as"an anti-imperialist 
war-leader revolutionaries 
should demand the expropria- 
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tion of all imperialist property in 
lraq and Kuwait, the universal | : 
arming of the people, the grant- | : 
ing of full democratic rights to fF 
the Iraqi and Kuwaiti masses | 
including the withdrawal of all | 
lraqi troops from Kurdistan. 


We call on all workers every | 
where to refuse to implement 
r Wise | 
Sanctions against Iraq. "1 





@® Breakthe blockade. | 


® Down with the imperialist 
War preparations : 


® All US, British and other im- 
perialist troops out of the | 
Gulf 


| 

@ For the defeat of imperialist | 
forces in any war and for the 
victory of Iraq ra 
Soldiers of the Arab League 
turn your guns on imperial- © 
ism. For a revolutionary war 
against imperialism ae 








Down with the emirs and | 
kings of the Arabian Penin- | 
sula—stooges and tools of | 
imperialism : 


® Down with Saddam Hussein 
and the other Bonapartist 
regimes of the region 


@ Forself-determination forall | 
who live and workin Kuwait | 
@® Forasocialist united states © 
of the Middle East is 
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EDITORIAL 





Workers’ Action Can 
Stop Extradition 


ON JULY 30, in the High Court, Justice 
Hamilton rejected the appeal of Dessie 
Ellis against his extradition to Britain. 
Ellis’ was the first case to challenge the 
87 Extradition Act. Hamilton surprised 
legal observers by bringing back into 
play the McGlinchy judgement, which 
many thought was superseded by the Su- 
preme Court ruling which freed Des 
Finucane. 


But in reaffirming the McGlinchey judge- 
ment Hamilton was only doing the bidding of 
his masters—the Irish bourgeoisie. Haughey, 
unlike the liberal lawyers was not surprised 
by Hamilton’s verdict. Long before the verdict 
he reassured Thatcher that she neeedn’t fear 
a chain of Finucane cases from his 1987 Act. 
Haughey was right: the judiciary has shown 
its willingness to do as it was expected. 


The Dessie Ellis verdict means that the 
weakness in the extradition mechanism, 
shown on the Finucane case, isnowredressed. 
From now on a smoother more speedy opera- 
tion of the extradition conveyor belt is to be 
expected. Faced with this fact, what has been 
the action of Sinn Fein? It has reaffirmed the 
failed perspective of lobbying 26 county politi- 
cians—and especially Fianna Failers—which 
has been the hallmark of Sinn Fein extradi- 
tion politics since the foundation of the Irish 
Anti-Extradition Campaign in February 1988. 


Expropriate 
Nationalise 


THE SPECTACLE of Haughey and O’Mal- 
ley coming to the rescue of Larry Good- 


| man was surpassed in its contempt for 


workers by Labour and Workers’ Party 
willing support for the new law to save 
the bosses from foreclosure by credi- 
tors—instead of using the Dail to in any 
way argue for the independent interests 
of the workers. 


Nothing could give a clearer illustration of 
how these two-faced pro-capitalist parties of 
the working class ‘defend’ workers’ interests— 
defend the bosses to ‘protect’ jobs! The Work- 
ers’ Party went so far as to demand that the 
state give new funds to Goodman ‘to protect 
jobs’! Even Spring could not stomach that! 


| Whatever the uncertain future of Goodman, 


however, we can be absolute in asserting that 
the workers interests are in no way protected 
by the new Companies Bill. 


Not that Spring and Rabbitte held back on 


| their execrations of Goodman and his cronies 


in the cabinet. Bourgeois journalists were in 
admiration at the vigour of their rhetoric. But 
in the heel of the hunt both of these champions 
of the Irish worker voted with conviction for a 
bill to save Goodman from the banks, and 
raised no fight on behalf of the workers. 
Meanwhile outside the gates of the Dail the 
Gateaux workforce, fighting mass redundan- 
cies and already written off by both DeRossa 
and Spring, did not merit even the usual 


hypocrisies of a question to the Minister! 


Labour in 1987 and Workers Party in 1989, 
in their rush for respectability in the post- 


| Thatcher world of ‘new realism’, made it an 


article of their programme to ditch the tradi- 
tional left, and even reformist demands for the 
nationalisation of major companies fundamen- 
tal to the ‘public interest’. 


“All the parties in Leinster House are vulner- 
able to pressure on this vital issue, but no one 
more so than Fianna Fail, whose Ard Fheis 
only this year passed a resolution against po- 
litical extradition. This was of course ignored 
by the leadership. But Haughey and Lenihan 
must not be allowed to ignore the broad oppo- 


sition among Irish people to the sending our 


our citizens to face political charges in British 
courts.” (An Phoblacht editorial 6.9.90) 


This perspective has been tried in several 


recent elections, at meetings of Fianna Fail | 


Cummainn and at Fianna Fail Ard Fheise- 
anna. It has failed totally to stop or even abate 
repression or extraditions. 


Faced with this, activists who have been as- 
sembled around the Irish Anti-Extradition 
Campaign need torelaunch the campaign ona 
new basis of mass action against extradition 
and repression, centred on workers action as 
the key. 


In order to relaunch the Irish Anti-Extradi- 
tion Campaign on this new road we need an 
open democratic conference of the Campaign 
now—open to everyone willing to fight repres- 
sion, smash the extradition laws and stop 


for Students 


extraditions. We call on the Executive of the 
Irish Anti-Extradition Campaign to convene | 


and rally such a conference as a matter of 
urgency.# 


and 


Goodman! 


For socialists, however, there is no other 
adequate response to the needs of a large 
workforce than to argue for the fight for na- 
tionalisation of such companies, but under 
workers’ control, and without any compensa- 
tion to the bosses. 


The capitalist state must be forced in struggle 
to expropriate such individual capitalists. 
When a major private agribusiness corpora- 


tion, with profits swollen by direct State aid | 


and proven political corruption, collapses 
through the sheer adventurism and greed of 
its bosses, the possibilities of popularising this 
slogan are greatly enhanced. 


Such a fight is opposed, however, not just by 
the bourgeois Labour and Workers Party TDs. 
Their siamese twins in the unions, Cassells, 
Attley, Browne and Flynn, equally see their 
own salvation in protecting leeches like Good- 
man. Afer all, one of the central planks of their 
PNR deal with Haughey was to expand the 
food processing industry through the kind of 


aid which Haughey dished out both ‘legally’ | 


and illegally to Goodman. 


Socialists argue for such a fight for expro- 
priation and nationalisation in the certainty 
that itis the only response which, if fought for, 
can hope to protect the jobs of the workers 
involved. But we are equally certain that such 
a demand, if taken up and fought for with 
widespread solidarity, would begin to chal- 
lenge fundamentally the rights of capitalist 
‘private property’. 

Popularising such forms of struggle among 


workers begins to build a bridge between the - 
limited defensive struggles of trade unionism | 


and the only effective answer to the endless 
cycle of attacks on workers livelihoods—the 
economic and political struggle to smash and 
replace capitalism and its state.— 


Published by the Irish Workers’ Group, Irish section of the 
League for a Revolutionary Communist International (LRCI) 
12 Langrishe Place, Dublin 1, Ireland. 
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Students opposing cuts break through police barrier in Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Action Programme 


he last college year saw 
major conflict between the 
student movement and the 
state over women’s right to 
information about abortion. It 
was a struggle with many hard 
lessons for the future but which 
also revealed major divisions 
within and between student 
unions, divisions fomented hy 
backwoods reactionaries and 
right-wing caucuses of stu- 
dents. 
The relative influence of such 


forces among Irish students is 
hardly surprising. Third-level 


education is overwhelmingly 
| dominated by the families of 


the ruling class, big farmers 
and professionals. Represen- 
tation of the working class and 
rural poor—the vast majority of 
the population—is outra- 
geously low and has actually 
declined in the universities 
since the mid 1970s. 


Nevertheless the vast major- 
ity of students from the privi- 
leged classes, in seeking per- 


| sonal independence and devel- 


opment, in colleges find them- 
selves (perhaps for the only 


| time in their lives) relatively 


open to the possibility of break- 
ing from the class interests in 
which they were raised. For 
this reason student movements 
have, time and again, fought 
for progressive causes and 
alongside the working class 
struggles for democratic rights 
or against capitalism and im- 
perialism. 


But the possibility of win- 
ning any real gains in struggle 
depends entirely upon working 
out a clear line of march and 
sharp demands. Above all it 
depends on electing leaders 
who can be made to carry outa 
fighting mandate under full ac- 
countability to and immediate 
recall by the rank and file. 


Socialists and activists need 
to convene meetings of the 
most active students urgently 
to hammer out the key local 
and national objectives around 
which to mobilise their unions. 
Here we summarise what we 
believe should be the essential 
positions to fight for on some of 
the key issues. 


Student grants have re- 
mained the most burning issue 
since USI was launched 25 
years ago. Mass struggles then 
won a token grants scheme in 
the Republic which still re- 
mained far behind the British 
system. Now Thatcher has 
savaged the provision for Brit- 


ish students and is bent on 
inflicing loans on them. Stu- 
dents must once again build a 
fighting campaign, drawing in 
also the organised labour 
movement : 


*For aliving grant for all (to 
cover fullliving-away costs and 
all fees, books etc.), indexed 
to inflation and withouta means 
test or discriminatory academic 
requirements. 


*Mass action now against 
the Tory loan system in the 
North. 


*Freeze all fees now as as a 
step towards their abolition for 
both Irish and foreign students! 


Cuts in public spending have 
meant that vacancies for teach- 
ing and other educational work- 
ers are not being filled, can 
teen and library services meet 
only a fraction of the need etc. 


*For occupations, strikes 
and demos against all cuts. 


* Against all privatisation of 
any college activities and for 
the nationalisation without 
compensation of all private 
campus services under work- 
ers and students control. 


The virtual absence of stu- 
dent hostels from southern 
campuses and their meagre 
provision in the North has al 
ways placed the Irish student 
at the mercy of rapacious land 
lords exacting outlandish rents 
for often degrading accomoda- 
tion. This has now worsened by 
the escalation of house prices. 
In the South this year sees a 
dramatic new shortage of ac- 
comodation for students: 


*Freeze and reduce the price 
of digs and rented accommo- 
dation. For mass student ac- 
tion in each town, with support 
from workers and trades coun- 
cils, to impose a charter of 
student accommodation rights 
and standards 


*For a massive scheme of 
publicly owned student hostels 
to be run under student con- 
trol, to be built as a scheme of 
useful public works by direct 
trade union labour. 


*Organise a boycott of the 
elitist hostels now being 
launched e.g Baile na Coiribe, 
to drive down their prices as a 
step to their nationalisation 
without ‘compensation for lost 
rents’. 


Added to the worsening con- 
ditions for students in general 


is the specific oppression of 
women. A renewed fighting 
students movement must take 
up these demands: 


*For free creches under 
worker and student control. 


*For open availability of all 
forms of contraception on every 
campus with free medical back 
up services and abortion infor- 
mation. 


* Defend student leaders vic- 
timised by the courts for pro- 
viding abortion information. Mo- 
bilise to force the state to 
cancel the massive court costs! 
Student unions must defy the 
courts by providing abortion in- 
formation! 


*Open up the struggle to 
decriminalise abortion in Ire- 
land. Mobilise to force the rul- 
ing class to scrap the 1861 
Act and the 8th Amendment. 
Nothing less than free legal 
abortion on demand can guar- 
antee a woman’s right to 
choose. 


*Forrecognition and defence 
of lesbian and gay societies in 
campuses. Fight for full decrim? 
nalisation of lesbian and gay 
relations. Scrap the 1861 Act! 


Repression, special juryless 
courts, emergency laws, im- 
prisonment and extradition for 
political activities, and ever 
wider activity by the political 
police of the Special Branch 
are all major threats to funda- 
mental democratic freedoms. 
Students must be won to op- 
pose all these forms of state 
repression wherever they are 
used. In particularly activists 
should seek to mobilise stu- 
dents in national campaigns 
e.g. to end extradition. 


Student unions North and 
South are crippled by ineffec- 
tive federalist structures. They 
must be transformed into demo- 
cratic fighting organisations 
capable of real unity in 
struggles and real accountabil- 
ity to the rank and file. 


At local level the fight must 
be to put all student leaders 
and policy under the control of 
direct democracy at General 
Meetings. 


Fight against the use of 
referenda which simply surren- 
der the struggle to the most 
passive elements who do not 
attend the mass meetings and 
are insulated from the demo- 
cratic debate that is essential 
in mobilising struggle against 
the tide.B 


FACED WITH THE decision of 
the Lyons Group/Gateaux to 
close down their bakery and 
distribute imported cakes, 
with the loss of hundreds of 
jobs, the workers have 
courageously refused to give 
in or accept the sackings 
that sparked off their strike. 


On. Saturday Sept ist the 
strikers and the Gateaux 
Support Group marched to 


| the GPO where leader of the 


a 
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strike committee leader 
introduced speakers from the 
Bakers Union, the Trades 
Council, the ICTU and the 
support group, rounded off 
with fine songs of trade union 
struggle and James Connolly. 


The Trades Council and 
ICTU reps made the usual 
empty pledges of ‘support’ 
which they never deliver on. 
lt emphasises once more the 
importance of demanding 
from bodies like the DCTU 
that they circulate the 


Build the Campaign Against a New 
Fight 


TRADE UNIONISTS and 
Unemployed Against the PNR 
is a new campaign sponsored 
by hundreds of shop stewards 
throughout the trade unions. It 
seeks to unite the broadest 
sections of the rank and file 
against any new deal on wages 
with the Dublin government, 
such as the present PNR. 


lt puts forward a charter of 
alternative demands for 
substantial wage claims, 
against redundancies and 
rationalisations. It calls for 
taxes on profits, restorationof 
the cuts, a national minimum 
wage, equal pay and 
opposition to restrictive labour 
legislation and privatisation. It 
calls particularly for solidarity 
with groups of workers in 
struggle. 


Over the summer months the 
campaign was faced with the 
struggle of the Waterford and 
Dungarvan Crystal workers and 
the Gateaux workers’ strike and 
many of the TUUAP activists got 
involved in the committees for 
solidarity action with these 
workers. Nevertheless the 
TUUAP itself has not developed 
any workplace affiliations even 
from these workplace groups to 
which it gave solidarity in 
struggle. 


What Perspective Beyond 
November? 


Arealchoice looms overwhat 
direction and perspective the 
new campaign will adopt. Will it 
remain a series of committees 
of a few activists, with many 
names on its list of Sponsors 
who would merely distribute its 
leaflets, but with no real roots in 
terms of affiliated workplaces 
or trade union branches? Will it 
simply produce leaflets, hold a 
few meetings, demonstrate at 
the ICTU conference and then 
fade away after the wage round 
has been decided one way or 
the other, having helpedto sway 


thousands of shop stewards 
in Dublin—which they never 
bother to do—with the call to 
bring out their members on 
the streets for such solidarity 
action. A polite hearing was 
given to Shanley, the Bakers’ 
union official who had made 
disgraceful attacks on 
Militant for their involvement 
in the support group. But the 
most powerful appeal came 
from the workers own 
activists, letters of solidarity 
read out from unemployed 
donors, and the leader of the 
Waterford Crystal strikers 
who had loaned the Gateaux 
workers a bus and made the 
biggest donations to their 
funds. 


Of the left groups 
supporting the demonstration 
(which included no groups 
from Labour, Workers’ Party 
or CP), the IWG alone carried 
slogans calling for 
occupation of the factory and 
the fight to nationalise it, 


without compensation, under 
workers’ control—and to 
demand of Labour and 
Workers’ parties to take up 
this fight. In fact de Rossa— 
the TD for the factory area of 
Finglas—sold out the strikers 
by opposing the solidarity 
group and urging 
“concentrate...on the 
priorities for all those 
concerned with the welfare of 
the Gateaux workforce—the 
negotiation of the best 
possible redundancy 
package”. Dick Spring also 
joined in publicly attacking 
Militant involvement in the 
strike—rather than 
supporting the strikers. 


The key to any victory for 
these strikers clearly lies in 
solidarity action. Workplace 
collections must be urgently 
organised to help them. 230 
have been on official strike 
since June 2nd. 


They have called fora 
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Solidarity Now With The Gateaux Workers 


boycott of all Lyons /Gateaux 
products. This needs to be 
organised for among workers 
connected with handling 
Lyons’ goods; but what must 
absolutely be blacked, with 
international action, is any 
substitution of imported 
cakes for the jobs of the 


strikers at this stage to fight 





Gateaux workers! 


In the last analysis, faced 
with closure of a plant and 
the loss of skills they have 
built up over 40 years, 
solidarity action alone can 
give encouragement to the 


for direct action against the 
exploiters. That means 
occupation of the plant, 
fighting to open the books to 
workers’ inspection, and 
demanding that Gateaux be 
expropriated and nationalised 
under workers’ control. 






PNR! 


to build a Rank and File movement! 


the national ballots to some 
degree against further 
collaboration with Haughey. 
Such was the pattern of previous 
campaigns? 


On the other hand, this 
campaign could pursue the fight 
against a new deal in such a 
way as to build the basis for a 
more permanent and wider 
movement to challenge the trade 
union bureaucracy, to struggle 
to transform the trade unions 
into a fighting democratic 
movement of opposition to 
capitalism. 


That is to say, it could openly 
declare as its aim to draw in 
affiliated workplace groups in 
the campaign around the 
immediate issue, calling on 
them to help build a campaign 
which will not go away after the 
national ballots. It would openly 
declare its intention to convene 
further conferences towards 
building a rank and file 
movement to turn the tide back 
ontwo decades of collaboration 
by the unions with wage restraint 
and government policies at 
working class expense. 


The Centrist Position 


The experience of fighting for 
such an alternative perspective 
in past campaigns has been 
negative. It has been openly 
opposed not so much by worker 
activists but by political activists 
in centrist groups who have by 
and large claimed that they 
agreed with the objective but 
claiming that by stating it openly 
it would put activists off and 
undermine the immediate issue. 
This position has generally taken 
refuge inthe illusion thata single 
issue campaign—with a little 
success and a bit of luck— 
might automatically grow over 
into something bigger. 


We disagree, and we believe 
repeated experience has proven 
the contrary. If anything, workers 


confronted now with the call to 
reject a deal like the PNR will 
naturally want to see some sign 
of determination to fight for a 
comprehensive and ongoing 
altemative. 


Making the Alternative Real 


The strongest argument of 
the bureaucrats for ‘orderly’ 
centralised wage rounds (wage 
restraint) has beentoclaim that 
the only alternative is a “free- 
for-all” which in reality would be 
“free for some”, meaning that 
the strongest sections would 
win increases and the weaker 
would go to the wall. Their 
strongest weapon isto play upon 
divisions and the apparent 
absence of any organised 
nucleus for an altemtive struggle 
that would make ‘free collective 
bargaining’ ameans of advance 
for working class interests 
across the board. 


The alternatives to the PNR 
put forward by the campaign 
must already provoke the 
question from any trade union 
member—Who is going to 
organise the fight for its whole 
charter of demands when we 
are faced with a hostile union 
leadership? 


We believe that the campaign 
should openly debate this 
question of where are we going. 
It should put such a perspective 
into its leaflets right from the 
start. And it should galvanise its 
activists on this basis to begin 
the difficult fight now for the 
affiliation of workplace groups— 
and any official bodies possible, 
to build such a movement. Its 
precise goals of struggle, for an 
alternative to class 
collaboration, would be debated 
out democratically in further 
conferences with increasingly 
representative delegates. 


This method can strengthen 
the campaign around the 
immediate issue as well as lay 


a basis for a real fighting 
movement in the future. 


Building a Rank and File 
Movement 


The struggles of millions of 
workers internationally within 
bureaucratised trade unions in 
this century has taught many 
lessons, and none more relevant 
than the experience of the 
‘Minority Movement’ in the 
British trade unions inthe ‘20s. 
This was essentially a united 
front of hundreds of thousands 
of workers across different 
unions, committed to militant 
struggle for their real needs, 
without depending on the two- 
faced union officials. Their motto 
was—'with the officials where 
possible, against them when 
necessary’. Notrust was placed 
in the bureaucracy, but at the 
same time they alway made a 
point of forcing the officials to 
fignt—or else be exposed for 
theirrole, thus winning the trust 
of the ranks to an anti-capitalist 
alternative. 


Workplace democratic control 
of the struggle was central to 
their action programme, and it 
remains a vital issue now. It is 
one which is remarkable by its 
absence so far from the 
programme of tne TUUAP 
campaign. Yet inthe conditions 
of a mega-union like SIPTU 
openly trampling on elementary 
union democracy, it is an issue 
which, if we take it up alongside 
the PNR issue, can greatly 
strengthen our appeal 
immediately. 


Fighting for Our Real Needs 


The lack of any long-term 
organisational perspective fora 
fightback, so far, in TUUAP, gives 
a very passive and timid 
character to the ‘alternative’ 
demands which it puts forward. 
They are listed in a rather 
abstract manner, like a charter 
of things we would wish for rather 


thanacallto action. And they do 
not assert clearly enough the 
real needs of the working class. 


Two examples are their call to 
‘implement the recommen- 
dations of the Commssion on 
Social Welfare’ and the demand 
for a minimum wage of only 
£130. The formeris a cosmetic 
hotch potch of questionable 
‘improvements’ in social welfare 
by a Government body which 
would leave welfare recipients 
living below the poverty line. 
And as forthe minimum wage— 
why should we not demand a 
living wage as the minimum? 
Capitalist industry itself tells us 
the value of labour power, the 
actual cost of living fora worker. 
It is the male average industrial 
wage. That, and nothing less, 
should be the minimum we fight 
for. Ridiculous, say the centrists, 
you'll never win that, while they 
nevertheless claim themselves 
to be fighting for the socialist 
paradise! 


But the only way forward for 
the working class is to state 
what we need and leave the 
question of how much we 
actually win in the short term to 
be decided by the struggle for 
our needs. 


Build the Campaign 


The IWG will fight for 
democratic debate on these 
questions, and for our 
perspective in this campaign. 
At the same time, even if it 
refuses to go beyond the 
positions with which it was 
initiated, we will still fight for a 
victory for its limited aims. 


The role of socialists remains, 
however, to support such united 
fronts in struggle, while fighting 
to give them a perspective that 
links the immediate issue to 
the real needs of the working 
class. 


That means fighting to build a 


mass united front of struggle 
among trade unionists and 
unemployed around an action 
programme which directly 
confronts the power of the ruling 
class. 


The Political Perspective 


Such a road of democratic 
debate in the course of actual 
struggle, isthe only one whereby 
working class activists can 
develop a class struggle 
alternative to bureaucratic trade 
unionism. Only a fight along 
these lines can ultimately win 
the best fighters to build a new 
party of struggle against 
capitalism. For, if the struggle 
remains non-political, however 
radical or heroic, it will fail to 
confront the real obstacles— 
the rule of the capitalist class. 


But politica/questions are not 
something that arise only later 
in the struggle. They are posed 
immediately the nature of union 
collaboration with the state and 
also by the existence of two 
‘parties of the working class’ 
which are a vital component of 
the very class collaboration 
which this campaign seeks to 
oppose. In all our struggles we 
must notcease to win the unions 
the demand of Labour and the 
Workérs’ Party that they defend 
and promote the struggles of 
the rank and file, the 
unemployed and the working 
class communities. 


We are certain that the result 
of such a method will be to win 
away whatever worthwhile 
elements Survive in the ranks of 
those parties and to expose in 
practice to the rank and file 
their bankrupt politics—proving 
the urgent need to debate out 
what kind of party the working 
class really needs—and how it 
is to be built. 
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OUR PROGRAMME 





From The Trotskyist Manifesto 


Against Bourgeois Militarism 
| Against Imperialist War! 


THE PROLETARIAT is an inter- 


| national class which has no 


| interest in defending the bour- 


geois nation state. In the impe- 
rialist countries workers must 
therefore be unswerving in their 


| defeatism. The Leninist posi- 
tion developed in 1914 retains 


all its validity. Revolutionary 
defeatism is based on the prin 
ciple that the main enemy of 
the working class is the bour- 
geoisie in its own country. The 
defeat of its “own” imperialist 
bourgeoisie, as a result of the 


revolutionary struggle of the 


working class for power, is a 
lesser evil than the victory of 
the ruling class as a result of 
class collaboration and the 
sacrificing of proletarian inde- 
pendence during the war. The 
social chauvinists, espousing 
social peace, will argue that 
during a war labour should bow 
to the needs of the “nation” by 
speeding up production and 
accepting legal restraints on 
the right to strike. 


By contrast, we must fight 
for no working class participa- 
tion in the war effort. The work- 
ers’ organisations must turn 
the imperialist war into a civil 
war. Faced with a war against 


| a semicolony or a workers’ 


state, workers must give soli- 
darity and aid to the enemy of 


| the imperialists. In a conflict 


with a workers’ state, no mat- 
ter how degenerate(d) and 
whatever the military means 
involved in the conflict (nuclear, 
biological, chemical or conven 
tional weapons), workers must 
defend them against imperial- 
ist attack. 


Outside the imperialist coun- 
tries generalised defeatism is 
not the correct method with 


| regard to all conflicts. Concrete 


conditions will vary and the 
revolutionary vanguard will 
have to fight for defeatism or 


| defencism depending primarily 
'on the nature of the states 


conducting the war. 
Within a semi-colony or 


| degenerate workers’ state in 


} conflict with imperialism the 


proletariat must have a de- 
fencist position. With regard to 
wars between semi-colonies 
(India-Pakistan) or between de- 
generate workers’ states 
(China-Vietnam), workers 
should generally adopt a de- 


| featist position on both sides 


unless it is the case that one 
combatant is a cat’s-paw for 
imperialism and that the inter- 
national proletariat will be 
strengthened by the victory of 
one side. 


The proletariat does not de- 
fend the semi-colonies and 


i workers’ states by the same 


methods as the bourgeoisie or 


| bureaucracy. The independent 


mobilisation of the working 
class is necessary to ensure 
intemational solidarity and the 


| defeat of the imperialists. 


Even where an imperialist 
power is in a military alliance 
with a workers’ state, the pro- 
letariat in that imperialist 
country retains a defeatist po- 


| sition and under no conditions 


should suspend the class 
struggle. Only where the con- 
tinuation of a particular action 
in the class struggle directly 
hinders the war effort of the 
workers’ state would the prole- 
tartiat suspend its action. In 
no way, however, would such 
an exceptional case signal a 
suspension of the policy of 


| defeatism in relation to the 


imperialist war and the capital- 


| ist class. The existence of vast 


arsenals of nuclear warheads, 


of biological and of chemical 
weapons capable of destroy- 
ing humanity several times 
over, rightly strikes fear into 


the hearts of millions. Posed 


with this threat, the reformists] 


of Social Democracy and Stal 
inism preach to the working 
class about world disarmament 
and the banishing of war from 
the planet. The question is not 
an abstract one of disarma- 
ment, but who is to be dis- 


armed and by what means?] 


The bourgeoisie will never give 
up its arms, without a fight. It 
must be forcibly disarmed by 
the revolutionary proletariat. 
To attempt to unite the work- 
ers and sections of this same 
bourgeoisie in a disarmament 
campaign is to create illusions 
that the bosses can be per- 
suaded to give up the weapons 
they have to defend their mo- 
nopoly of the means of produc- 
tion. In fact the negotiated 
agreements between the in- 
perialists and the degenerated 
workers’ states to reduce cer- 
tain types of weapons go hand 
in hand with a new round of re- 
armament. As before the two 
world wars international peace 
conferences can be a prelude 
to war as each side engages in 
elaborate propaganda ploys to 
present the other as the enemy 
of peace. 


However, wherever the pac? 


fists lead sections of workers 
and the petit bourgeoisie into 


direct conflict which under-| 


mines the military programme 
of the ruling class, revolution- 
aries participate in such ac- 
tions, whilst making clear their 
complete opposition to the uto- 
pian politics of the pacifists 
and advancing our transitional 
programme of demands on war 
and militarism. 


The war industries are inr] 


mensely profitable for the rulF 
ing class. We fight to espose 
their business secrets, to con- 
fiscate their military prc sits and 
to expropriate them and place 
them under workers’ control. 


As the bourgeoisie prepares 


for war money and people will 
be pumped into the armed 
forces. In opposition to their 


obscene armaments pro- 


gramme we demand a pro- 


gramme of useful public works.) 


Even in times where there is 


no global conflict, the imperial 
ists construct pacts and trea-| 
ties in defence of their own] 


interests, backed by the threat 
of military intervention. We 
demand the dissolution of all 
imperialist pacts and treaties 
and an end to secret diplo- 
macy. All treaties and agree- 


ments should be exposed and 


published. 


We place demands on the re- 
formist bourgeois workers’ par- 
ties that when in government 


they carry through demands} 


that serve the interests of the 
class they claim to represent. 
We demand that they withdraw 
from NATO, ANZUS, SEATO, 
oppose military budgets and 
refuse to use armed force 
against the workers or op- 
pressed peoples. 

They must support and en- 
courage full democratic rights 
for soldiers, recognise the right 
to set up soldiers’ committees 
and unions, support workers’ 
inspection and control of the 
barracks, abolish military con- 
scription and recognise the 


right of workers to set up self- 


defence organisations. 


We must use the progres- 
sive desire of the workers for 
peace to fight for such demands 
within the workers’ movement, 
whilst constantly warning 
against the bankrupt strategy 
of pacifism. The only way of 
preventing the horrifying bar- 
barism of a nuclear war is the 
international socialist 
revolution.@ 


| remain at the heart of 


be quoted in years to 


rigorous criticism, and 


| themselves. The book 


| provoke debate. ... This 


| It is an addition to the 
_ corpus of work that 


IRISH NEWS 


The book reveals not only 
the innovative qualities, 
but also the ambiguities, 
of Connolly’s thought. It 
challenges the confusions 
in his legacy which 


What 


Irish revolutionary 
traditions... To satisfy 
yourself you need to read 
it. Whatever you have 
read and heard about 


Connolly this book is 
| certainly food for thought REVOLUTIONARY 
and is highly HISTORY 


recommended... It will 
... a brilliant analysis of 


come. Connolly’s theory of Irish 
history ... far superior to 
almost everything else 
THE IRISH TIMES written on Connolly’s 
| politics and the overall 
The book defends result is a book which is 


Connolly, albeit through _ essential reading for any 
Socialist concerned with 
Irish politics or with 
campaigns of solidarity 
with the struggle against 
imperialism in Ireland. 


aims to achieve a better 
understanding of his 
political formation and, 
therefore, that of our 
own. Despite my obvious 


| differences with the 


authors, I would argue THE LENINIST 
that they succeed inthe [Ina review of both IWG 
task they have set and Kieran Allen’s book] 


Both are worthwhile . 
contributions to a critical 
understanding of 
Connolly, in particular 
the IWG publication, 
which is based on a series 
of incisive articles in 
their journal Class 
Struggle back in 1984; 
articles which Allen 
seems to have used in his 
appraisal. 


provokes thought and, as 
the authors hope, should 


book, in a comradely way, 
investigates his failings 
not to denigrate but to 
respect his achievements. 


endeavours to pursue his 
legacy in intellectual and 
practical terms. 


TROTSKYIST INTERNATIONAL 


Joumal of the LRCI 
and prospects for the world 
political situation. 

_ No.4: The Death Agony of 





£1.50 per issue 
(2£ p&p from IWG) 
Publishes theses and 


resolutions of the League Stalinism 
for a Revolutionary No.3: Theses on Women's 
Communist International Oppression 


No.2: Theses on Zionism, 
israel, Arab Nationalism, 
Palestine 


No.5 features International 
Perspectives—balance sheet 





REVOLUTIONARY TROTSKYIST TENDENCY 


San Francisco Protest 


THE REVOLUTIONARY Trotskyist Tendency (RTT) is a 
new group on the US left. Inthe first issue of its journal, Inter- 
national Trotskyist, it publishesa declaration of fraternal re- 
lations with the LRCI. 


The comrades are participatingin the Emergency Commit- 
tee to Stop US War in the Middle East established in San 
Francisco. Other groups involved are the Bolshevik Tendency, 
Socialist Action, and the Revolutionary Workers League. The 
political basis of this united front against the war-mongering 
of George Bush was agreed as: “No war for big oil—bring the 
troops home!, US out of the Middle East and Saudi Arabial”, as 
well as the weak slogan, “Money for human need, not war!”. 


On this basis the Committee agreed to organise a demon- 
stration in San Francisco against the US troop build up on 28 
August.@ 


ARBEITERINNENSTANDPUNKT 
Soldarity Against US/UN 


ALTHOUGH NOT directly involved in the imperialist mili- 
tary forces in the Gulf Austria has given full support for the US 
and UN actions against Iraq. 


The ArbeiterInnenstandpunkt group (ASt) immediately 
launched an intitiative to unite the left in Vienna against the 
war threat. 


As a result, on 24 August there was a meeting of thirty 
individuals and supporters of various left groups: the Commu- 
nist Party, the Revolutionary Communist League (RKL), the 
Austrian section of the United Secretariat of the Fourth 
International, the Initiative Against Racism, and the Solidar- 
ity Committee for Palestine were all represented. 


Reviewers 
Said... 


FORTNIGHT 


An excellent piece of 
research, convincingly 
and coherently argued. 
Whether or not you agree 
with the thrust of its 
analysis, no serious 
student of Irish history 
should be without it. 


the 


This new book on James 


CONNAUGHT Connolly presents a 

TRIBUNE systematic Marxist analysis 
f hi litics fi 

The book is published in standpoint free of the 


the hope that debate will 
be generated around the 
question of Connolly’s 
legacy. Such a debate is 
timely in light of the need 
for a coherent anti- 
imperialist approach to 
the London-Dublin 
entente on the North, and 
for those who term | 
themselves republican 
socialists the debate is g..: 
essential because the Es 
analysis presented here is k fe 
a concerted attempt to | Eee fee aa 
undermine the very basis Se, Ae 
of their ideology and : A 
political programme. ... Andy Joe 


Stalinised ‘Marxism’ of 
previous left biographies. It 
challenges both nationalist 

and eclectic ‘revisionist’ 
views of Connoily. 


platen ge ys 
‘CONNOLLY | 
A Marxist Analysis | 
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f James Larragy : 
They state that ‘the | Edward McWilliams 
tragedy is...(Connolly) eer wie eee 
confused rather than 176 pages A5. On sale from April 


1990 at £3.75 (IR£3.90). Or by 
post for £4.50 payable to IWG, 
c/o 12 Langrishe Place, Dublin 1 


clarified, in the most 
testing moment, a crucial 
task that faced and still 
faces our class’. 
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They immediately planned a protest demonstration outside 
America House for 30 August and agreed to form a commit- 
tee—United Action Against US Intervention—to co-ordinate 
the work. The committee agreed to build solidarity action 
around the slogans: Imperialist troops out; No NATO planes 
over Austrian air space; Against war preparations! 


GRUPPE ARBEITERMACHT 
Trotskyist summer school 


MEMBERS AND sympathisers of the LRCI in Germany met 
in mid-August on the occasion of our first ever Berlin school. 
The meeting took place against a background of economic 
collapse and mounting discontent following the first ever 
restoration of capitalism in a former degenerate workers’ 
state. 


Lively discussions took place on the nature of socialism, 
distinct from its Stalinist and social democratic distortions, on 
the history and collapse of the Fourth International, andon the 
principles and application of the united front. On an immedi- 
ate note, the school discussed how tointervene within struggles 
of the collective farmers (see page 11), and how to build the 
LRCI in what remains of the GDR and after reunification. 


Overall the school was a clear success. In the context of the 
huge upheavals that are imminent, it brought forward the 
prospects for greatly expanding the German section of the 
LRCI and took a step forward in the re-constitution of 
Trotskyism in Germany.@ 








enty years have passed 

i since the political water- 
shed which decided the 
question of leadership among 


the aroused population of half 
a million Catholics in the North. 


In late 1970. After two years 
of spontaneous mass revolt for 
civil rights—in which young left- 
wing forces had played a lead- 
ing role—the SDLP emerged as 
the leading electoral party of 
the nationalists, and the Provi- 
sional IRA began to develop their 
guerrilla war with widespread 
support among the Catholic 
population. 


The civil rights revolt had 
repeatedly mobilised masses 
of nationalists on the streets 
from October 1968 until the 
conflagrations of August 1969 
forced the British to send out 
the army to cordon off the barri- 
caded nationalist areas. During 
that whole period, and until well 
into 1970, there was no estab 
lished leadership in the mass 
movement. The young left-wing 
forces who had been the most 
active in the street mobilisa- 
tions failed to fight fornationwide 
solidarity among workers, failed 
during almost two years of 
Struggle to develop working 
class forms of struggle in the 
civil rights agitation or to con- 
cretely pose the democratic 
questions of voting rights and 
equality in housing and jobs in 
class . 


Not surprisingly, they failed 
to consolidate any support ona 
Class basis in the north in this 
period and ultimately failed to 
provide any alternative to the 
traditional nationalist forces 
which were struggling to recon- 
Struct themselves. Why this 
should have happened and 
where the responsibility lay on 
the left is analysed in Class 
Struggle no. 10 (Nov 1988). 


The new ascendancy of the 
SDLP and the Provisionals as 
two antagonistic nationalist 
forces in the North, reflected a 
rebirth of nationalist conscious- 
ness. The left had failed to offer 
a programme that could key into 
to the growing awareness of the 
Six County minority that civil 
rights through democratic re- 
form was impossible within the 
northern state; that only the 
dismantling of that state could 
clear the way to end their op- 
pression as nationalists. 


For the new ‘Provisional’ IRA 
the means to this end was to be 
an armed campaign and the 
use of bombs to make the North 
ungovernable. The Republican 
Movement had in fact split over 
this question at the end of 1969. 
The other faction, the ‘Officials’ 
chose instead the road of demo- 
cratic and social reform within 
the Six County state, present- 
ing this as a “socialist” alterna- 
tive. 


In the absence of an alterna- 
tive programme for self-organ- 
ised defence of the ghettoes, 
both factions presented them- 
selves as armed defenders of 
the beleaguered nationalist 
population, the Officials eventu- 
ally abandoning the armed 
Struggle. The Provisionals rep- 
resented the purest recrudes- 
cence of traditional revolution 
ary nationalism. Their early 
programme was sharply anti- 
communist, and their only de- 
fining point was a commitment 
to the physical-force ‘strategy’. 
But they were increasingly pre- 
senting themselves as “the 
people's army”, recruiting the 
most active youth, as an or- 
ganic part, part of the resis- 
tance of the most oppresed 
nationalist communities—while 
in no way accountable to mass 
organisations. 


When 





Nationalism 
Marginalised 
the Left 


In mid 1970 the Provisionals’ 
military wing claimed only 1,000 
activists throughout Ireland, 
most of them in a support role. 
Attacks and harrassment of the 
nationalist communities in Bel- 
fast by Army, RUC and loyalists 
soon ensured their steady 
growth. The ‘Falls’ in July 1970 
is the best example. Under a 
35-hour curfew, 3,000 British 
soldiers with landrovers and 
helicopter cover ransacked the 
Falls district, house by house, 
flooded it with 1,600 canisters 
of CS tear gas, shot 5 civilians 
dead, wounded 12 and arrested 
300. Such attacks swelled the 
ranks of the IRA. 


The ‘Social Democratic and 
Labour Party’ was launched in 
August 1970 in direct opposi- 
tionto the Republicans. Despite 
its name, which reflected the 
involvement of Labour MP Paddy 
Devlin and Republican Labour 
MP Gerry Fitt, it was never a 
labour or social-democratic 
party, for it had no organic work- 
ing class base or trade union 
connections. It regrouped 
traditional constitutional nation- 
alists around the new young 
petit-bourgeois seformers 
thrown up by the civil rights 
Struggle. These had been 
elected the previous year as 
independent MPs with a new 
kind of mandate—most notably 
John Hume. By October 1970 
the SDLP had won over the last 
remnants of the old Nationalist 
Party which had abstained from 
Official opposition within the 
Belfast parliament at Stormont. 


In the Westminster general 
election of June 1970 (in which 
the Conservatives ousted La 
bour), the three anti-unionist 
MPs returned from the North 
were Gerry Fitt of the SDLP, 
Bernadette Devlin who had been 
promoted on a par-nationalist 
basis by the semi-anarchist 
Peoples Democracy , and Frank 
MacManus who shared the 
Provisionals’ abstentionist prin- 
ciple. This result reflected the 
still fluid nature of Six-County 
politics in which the new nation- 
alist forces were struggling 
against each other to crystal- 
lise their Support. The absten- 
tionism of the republicans, 
however, severely limited their 
ability to challenge the SDLP 
with anything more than rheto- 
ric. A pattern was to emerge 
whereby the most oppressed 
sections voted SDLP while 
Supporting the armed struggle 
of the IRA. 


The new party broke with the 
abstentionism of the old 
stormont nationalists. It was 
founded precisely to use parlia- 
mentary channels, including 
stormont, to seize the new 
opportunity for a constitutional 
Struggle fora united Ireland. For 
such a goal seemed possible 
for the first time ever in the 
wake of the nationalist revolt 
which had begun to undermine 
the Unionist monolith and had 
brought the world’s media to 
witness first-hand the cess-pit 


of the sectarian state created 
by partition and maintained by 
Britain. Events were soon to 
explode the illusions peddled 
by the SDLP. In practice the 
‘constitutional’ struggle meant 
repeatedly deceiving the catho- 
lic population, always defusing 
the mobilisations of the ghet- 
toes in orderto support the Loy- 
alist state in its war with the 
guerrilla fighters who had 
emerged as an organic part of 
the struggle. 


The SDLP’s illusions came 
closest to seeming fulfillment 
in 1973-4 when they held cabi- 
net positions alongside the 
bourgeois unionist faction of 
Brian Faulkner in the Power- 
Sharing Assembly. The price of 
their participation was, naturally, 
their full Support for the sectar- 
ian RUC and UDR, while succes- 
Sive Secretaries Whitelaw, Pym 
and then Labour’s Rees all re- 
neged on their private assur- 
ances that most of those in- 
terned without trial would be 
quickly released. 


With Labour back in power in 
London in 1974, Merlyn Rees 
and Harold Wilson buckled in 
the face of a reactionary loyalist 
mass Strike against the Assem- 
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the nationalist population that 
the sectarian loyalist state 
cannot be reformed. \|ts crea- 
tion, its history and its institu- 
tions have made it inherentlyan 
oppressor of the minority delib- 
erately trapped within its artifi- 
cial borders and oppressed on 
the basis of their nationality. 


Despite the eventual social 
radicalisation ofthe republicans, 
forced upon them by the class 
conditions in which they found 
their firmest support, despite 
theirlimited politicisation—also 
under pressure of the masses 
who began independently to 
mobilise in defence of the H- 
Block prisoners—Republican 
Strategy remains defined by its 
military wing. And after the par- 
tial gain of shutting down the 
Stormont parliament in 1972, 
the military wing blindly per- 
sisted in a cul-de-sac of armed 
action disconnected from any 
involvement of the masses and 
not accountable to any form of 
mass democracy. 


Counter-productive overall, 
the stalemated armed struggle 
permanently alienated many 
sections and reduced to spec- 
tators the Republicans’ most 
loyal bases of support. Worst of 
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built up support instead of al- 
ienating it in the southern work- 
ing class. And the more that 
working class forces came into 
play, the more would have de- 
veloped the political basis for 
beginning to split the loyalist 
alliance onclass lines. The small 
forces of the left, however, were 
either trailing the Republicans 
(as with Peoples’ Democracy) 
or floundering in confusion over 
how to relate, with a class pro- 
gramme, to a progressive na- 
tional struggle. 


Twenty years of continued war 
between the northern state and 
the most oppressed Catholic 
sections have witnessed many 
important changes, but no fun- 
damental challenge within the 
nationalist population to the 
combined hegemony of the 
SDLP and the IRA, ortheirstrate- 
gies. Socialist and independent 
working-class forces have failed 
to build the beginnings of an 
alternative. 


But it has not only been inthe 
North that class politics failed 
to rise to the challenges posed 
by resurgent nationalism. The 
Same year 1970 witnessed 
another political watershed in 
the South—the collapse of the 
leftward political movement 
which had been gaining momen- 
tum throughout the sixties. In 
the absence of any revolution- 
ary socialist tradition, the rap- 
idly growing working class had 
turned more and more to the 
Labour Party and brought it to 
its highest levels of support ever 
by 1969. 

The Labour Party was forced 
to abjure all future involyment in 
coalitions with capitalist parties. 
Anew dawn seemed to loom for 
class politics, at least in the 
parliamentary arena. But in 
1970, faced with the destabili- 
Sation of the whole island by a 
resurgent national struggle, 
labour somersaulted and 
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Operation Motorman: the British army remove the last of the barricades in the no-go areas, 1972 


blywhichimmediatelycollapsed, 
sending the SDLP into the politi- 
cal wilderness for another dec- 
ade. The loyalists were espe- 
cially incensed against plans 
forco-operation with the Repub- 
lic—the nebulous and meaning- 
less ‘all-lreland dimension’ on 
which the SDLP had insisted as 
part of the package which had 
led to power-sharing. 


If the constitutional road to a 
united Ireland has gone no- 
where, neither has the ‘strat- 
egy’ of guerrilla war by the IRA. 
The IRA’s struggle, however, has 
the legitimacy of basing itself 
upon the actual experience of 


all, thousands of the most ac- 
tive and heroic youth, who would 
have been superb agitators in 
mobilising mass working class 
and community action, have 
been sacrificed to death, im- 
prisonment or exhaustion forno 
permanent gains. 


Fundamentally the Republi- 
cans failed to subordinate the 
legitimate tactic of armed ac- 
tion to the building of a demo- 
cratic mass movement. Such a 
struggle, within which armed 
action would have developed, 
on an accountable basis, out of 
the necessary defensive needs 
of the communities, could have 


pledged itself to fight for a joint 
government with Fine Gael which 
would be a better guarantor for 
capitalism than the party of 
Lynch and Haughey which was 
seen to be flirting with the re- 
publicans. 


Labour’s electoral fortunes 
turned steadily downwards, and 
by 1987 the combined vote of 
the divided parliamentary “left” 
still had not recovered to the 
1969 level. 

The national question im- 
pacted profoundly on all cur- 
rents of the “left”. Tendencies 
which looked to the Stalinist 
tradition were the most bitterly 





divided. The “Communist Party” 
argued for peace and for 
“democraticsation” ofthe north 
em state as a first historic stage. 
The stalinised ‘Officials’ soon 
abandoned the economic na- 
tionalism and anti-imperialism 
which they had shared with the 
CP. Onthe roadto becoming the 


‘Workers Party’, they made their 


peace with Unionism and Brit- 
ish imperialism and supported 
censorship and repression 
against their former Republican 
comrades. 


Among the far-left, the frag- 
mented international currents 
found supporters among left 
wing youth breaking from the 
lrish Labour Party and organ- 
ised them in groups such as 
SWM. Here, too, the national 
question was a major point of 
division—mostly on tactics 
towards the Republicans. 


In the case of Militant, how- 
ever, which recruited among 
youth who remained in Labour, 
the legitimacy of the Republi- 
cans’ struggle as a national 
Struggle with a progressive 
content was denied completely. 


Internationally Militant was 
not alone in this attitude to the 
lrish question. The IWG has 
polemicised in the past year 
against two other international 
currents which share with Mili- 
tantthe simplistic and abstract 
belief that workers’ unity is the 
answer in the North—as if this 
did not in fact beg the question 
of why the workers are divided 
in the first place. All these cur- 
rents (Militant, the U.S.-based 
Spartacists and the French- 
based Lutte Ouvriére) inevitably 
therefore fall into attacking the 
IRA as criminals guilty of sec- 
tarianism towards the Protes- 
tant working class. This is a 
position which the IWG regards 
as a betrayal of a legitimate 
anti-imperialist armed 
struggle—however much it 
remains counterproductive as 
Waged by the IRA in place of 
mass struggle. 


The attrition of 20 years of 
military stalemate, the signifi- 
cant gain for the bourgeoisie of 
the Anglo-lrish Accord, with its 
guaranteeing of the SDLP as 
the major nationalist party, and 
the hints of Unionist softening 
towards accomodation with the 
»DLP—all reinforce a tendency 
on the left to relegate the na 
tional question to the ghettos of 
the North, to inevitable isola- 
tion and eventual containment 
within the imperialists’ “accept- 
able level of violence” to be 
achieved through a tightening 
international noose of ‘anti-ter- 
rorism” measures. 


Even while continuing to 
comment on the issues of re- 
pression and to make correct 
criticisms of the Republicans, 
this trend hopes instead for a 
spontaneous resurgence of 
economic struggle to break the 
left out of its own isolation. 


But the lesson of not only 20 
years, but of the 70 since the 
Treaty, is that the national 
question is bound up with all of 
lrish politics, and still covers 
over the class struggle, even in 
a southern society turned in- 
side-out by international capi- 
talism since 1957—precisely 
because the South also remains 
dominated economically in its 
own right by the imperialist 
powers, including Britain. 


To close our eyes to the rele- 
vance and dangers of radical 
nationalism on any front of po- 
litical struggle in Ireland would 
be to go blind, without a method 
of analysis or tactics, into the 
political battles that lie ahead.& 
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IN JANUARY 1905 the first 
Russian Revolution 
erupted in St Petersburg 
and rapidly engulfed the 
whole Russian empire. The 
Russian proletariat 
formed workers’ coun- 
cils—soviets—across the 
whole country. By Febru- 
ary Trotsky had rushed 
back from exile. 


In Petersburg his 
magnificent oratory powers, 
allied to his clear revolution- 
ary vision, meant that he 
rapidly became a prominent 
figure in the city Soviet. This 
was despite, or perhaps partly 
because of, the fact that he 
was not a member of either 
the Menshevik or the Bolshe- 
vik factions of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour 
Party. Rapidly he became the 
chairman of the Soviet, the 
inspirer and drafter of its 
manifestos, taking the leadin 
organising the mighty general 
strike that paralysed Russia 
and forced concessions from 
the tottering Tsarist govern- 
ment. 


Trotsky understood the 
nature and potential of the 
soviet, a spontaneous creation 
of the revolutionary proletar- 
iat that no “thinker”, aloof 
from the class struggle, could 
have invented. His receptiv- 
ity toits potential as the basis 
of a workers’ government was 
greater than that of the Bol- 
sheviks. Butcharacteristically 
in this period of his life he 
underestimated the role of the 
party within the Soviet, 
fighting for leadership of it. It 
was the Bolshevik-led Moscow 
Soviet that took the struggle 
to its highest point, that of 
insurrection. 


The Petersburg Soviet on 
the other hand was arrested 
en masse after the peak of the 
strike movement was over. 
Trotsky was left to deliver a 
fine speech of defence of the 
Petersburg Soviet—through 
the windows of the court- 
room—to the entire Russian 
proletariat. Here he defended 
the right to insurrection that 
the soviet was able to carry 
out eleven years later. 


The revolution of 1905 
brought the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks together again 
into a re-united RSDLP. Con- 
sequentlyit enhanced therole 
of Trotsky the prophet of unity, 
of conciliation. But the defeat 
of the revolution and the dark 
years of reaction split the party 
once again and drove Trotsky 
into isolation. 


In exile again, in Vienna he 
produced a “non-factional” 
newspaper, Pravda. When 
Lenin organised the Bolshe- 
viks into an independent 
party, rather than a faction, In 
1912 Trotsky was his most 
bitter opponent. They ex- 
changed not a few sharp and 
scornful polemics, which 
Trotsky’s enemies were able 
to quote out of context in later 
years to great effect. When 
Lenin had been deified these 
sallies by Trotsky appeared 
the most shocking sacrilege. 
Lenin’s characterisations of 
Trotsky seemed a damnation 
against which there was no 
appeal. 


During the war Trotsky was 
« pillar of the Internationalist 
Movement, drafter of the 
Zimmerwald Manifesto, edi- 
tor of anti-war papersin Paris 
(Nashe Slovo—Our Word) and 
in New York (Novy Mir—New 





Fifty years ago Stalin's assassin brought an end to the life of a man 
who was, at one and the same time, the only survivor of the era of 
classical Marxism and one of the two great revolutionary leaders 
over the twentieth century. Leon Davidovich Trotsky (1879-1 940) 
united in his life’s work, the unbreakable unity of revolutionary 


theory and practice. 


Revolutionary 
Fighter 


World). But these years did 
not heal hisbreach with Lenin. 
Lenin saw revolutionary de- 
featism, defeat of one’s own 
country, as the lesser evil, as 
the litmus test for a consis- 
tent anti-war position. Trotsky 
refused to adopt this position. 
Whilst he split decisively with 
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Trotsky aged 57, ‘mug-shot taken by the police when he wasgranted asylum in Mexico. 


the social chauvinists he 
maintained a bloc with Mar- 
tov’s “Menshevik Internation- 
alists”. These in contrast re- 
fused to break absolutely with 
the patriotic Mensheviks. 
Thus Lenin, with some justice 
if with occasional polemical 
exaggeration, stigmatised 
Trotsky as refusing to break 
with the centre, internation- 
ally associated with Karl 
Kautsky.It was only the Rus- 
sian Revolution itself that 
broke Trotsky definitively 


from this position—which in 
later terminology we would 
call left-centrist. Lenin was 
then willing to wholeheart- 
edly welcome Trotsky into the 
Bolshevik Party and to de- 
fend him against the petty 
jealousies of some of the “Old 
Bolsheviks”. Trotsky rallied to 
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Bolshevism in its darkest 
hours, during the repression 
that followed the July Days. 
His declaration landed him in 
jail. 

As in 1905, Trotsky played 
a leading role in mobilising 
the working class and poor 
peasantry. In an age before 
the invention of microphones, 
he would often speak for two 
or three hours to a crowd sev- 
eral thousands strong. 





Lunacharsky, himself rec- 
ognized as the Bolsheviks’ 
greatest public speaker in 
1917, was an expert witness: 


“I regard Trotsky as proba- 
bly the greatest orator of our 
age ... His impressive ap- 
pearance, his handsome 
sweeping gestures, the pow- 
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Seventy years later in the 
era of the soundbite, when the 
atomising electronic media 
have reduced our attention 
span, such a scene seems 
frankly incredible. That un- 
educated, indeed illiterate, 
masses should listen, under- 
stand and act on the basis of 
such agitation and propa- 
ganda is areminder of what a 
revolution does to the op- 
pressed masses. 


But Trotsky’s most impor- 
tant rolein the Revolution was 
as the leader of the insurrec- 
tion. 


One year later, a witness to 
his work generously wrote: 


“All the work of practical 
organisation of the insurrec- 
tion was conducted under the 
immediate leadership of the 
chairman of the Petrograd 
Soviet, Trotsky. It is possible 
to declare with certainty that 
the swift passing of the garri- 
son to the side of the Soviet 
and the bold execution of the 
work of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee the party 
owes principally and above all 
to comrade Trotsky.” 


The witness was Joseph 


eS) Stalin. 


From the summer of 1918 


imperialists sent their armies 


against the revolution, plung- 


- ing the country into a three 









ROTSKY WAS not only 
a front rank participant 
in the 1905 Russian 
Revolution, he was also its 
analyst. He perceived in the 
decaying Tsarist autocracy, 
with its foreign dominated 
capitalist industry, the im- 


- potence of the bourgeoisie 


and the tremendous poten- 
_ tial of the proletariat to seize 
-. power. This was the basis 

for the theory of permanent 


revolution. This stated: 


“In accordance with its in- 


mediate tasks the Russian 
-_ Revolution is a bourgeois revo- 
- Jution, But the Russian bour 

- geoisie is anti-revolutionary. 


erful rhythm of his speech, his 
loud but never fatiguing voice, 
theremarkable coherenceand 
literary skill of his phrasing, 
the richness of imagery, scald- 
ing irony, his soaring pathos, 
his rigid logic, clear as pol- 
ished steel—those are 
Trotsky’s virtues as a speaker 
... Lhave seen Trotsky speak- 
ing for two and a half to three 
hours in front of a totally si- 
lent, standing audience listen- 
ing as though spellbound to 
his momumental political 


treatise.” 


_— The victory of the revolution is 
_ therefore possible only as a 
. result of the victory of the 
| proletariat. But the victorious 
proletariat will not stop at the 
| programme of bourgeois de- 


mocracy; it will go on to the 


programme of socialism. The 


Russian Revolution will become 


s the first stage of the socialist 


world revolution.” 


Lenin could agree with 
Trotsky on the need for the 
proletariat to seize power. This 
perspective united both men 
as against the Mensheviks. 


Their view was that the bour 


geois character of the revolu- 
tion required this class to come 
to power and develop a capital- 
ist economy. Thus the proletar- 
iat was obliged to play the role 
of urger-on, supporter and loyal 
opposition to the Liberal bour- 


| geoisie in their schema. 


Lenin and Trotsky both oper- 
ated with a revolutionary per- 
spective. But for Lenin the 

| necessity of the proletariat to 
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year civil war. The old Tsarist 
army had been destroyed: a 
new army was needed to de- 
fend the workers’ state. 
Trotsky, a man with no mili- 
tary experience, was chosen 
to create it. 


The Red Army astounded 
the world not only by the 
rapidity with which it was 
formed, but also by the cour- 
age and audacity with which 
it fought. Trotsky proved 
himself a brilliant strategist. 
He led from the front, criss- 
crossing the country in an 
armoured train which served 
as a military headquarters 
and as a propaganda base, 
with its own printing press. 
The defeat of the imperialist 
invaders owed much to 
Trotsky, “the organiser of vic- 
tory” as one of his contempo- 
raries called him. 


Trotsky showed his mettle 
in the darkest and most dan- 
gerous situations. Victor Serge 
recalls his arrival in Petro- 
grad when all seemed lost, 
when even Lenin thought it 
was necesssary to evacuate 
the city. Yudenich and the 
White Guards were at the very 
gates of the proletarian capi- 
tal. Then Trotsky and his staff 
took control of affairs. Serge 
writes: 


“They took everything in 
hand, meticulously and pas- 
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ally itself with the peasantry 
dictated that it share power 
with this class and limit its 
programme to the fullest, most 
revolutionary enactment of the 
democratic programme: univer- 
sal suffrage, armed peoples’ 
militia, elected judiciary, ex- 
propriation of the feudal land- 
owners etc. This regime Lenin 
named the “Democratic Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat and 
Peasantry”. 





Trotsky certainly understood 
the need for an alliance with 
the peasantry but insisted that 
the proletariat would be the 
dominant, leading force in such 
an alliance. As such it could 
not commit itself to preserving 
capitalism. 


If it did so it would rapidly be 
obliged to defend the capital- 
ists against the spontaneous 
struggles of the workers. 


History proved Trotsky right 
in 1917. Lenin abandoned his 
former perspective. Unfortu- 
nately for later developments 
néither man clarified the ques- 
tion theoretically in the years 
1917-1923. It is incorrect to 
claim that Lenin secretly 
adopted Trotsky’s position. He 
probably remained cautious 
about the general applicability 
of Trotsky’s theory. 


However, the factional 
struggle that broke out in1923 
re-raised the issue of perma- 
nent revolution in two vital 
respects. One related to the 
old disputes of 1905, the other 
a new issue. The new question 
posed by Nicholai Bukharin and 
Joseph Stalin was whether or 
not socialism could be built In 
a single, isolated country. 
Before 1923 the answer of 








sionately. It was magical. 
Trotsky kept saying, ‘It is 
impossible for a little army of 
15,000 ex-officers to master a 
working class capital of 
700,000 inhabitants”. 


With the death of Lenin the 
years of victory came to an 
end. Yet, as Trotsky later real- 
ised, the next seventeen years 
witnessed the most indispen- 
sible struggle of his life. In the 
remaining years of the 1920s 
Trotsky rallied two opposi- 
tional factions to fight the 
bureaucratic degeneration. 
The United Opposition of 1926 
grouped thousands of old 
Bolsheviks and Young Com- 
munists around a revolution- 
ary programme. 


They fought for restoration 
of the democracy of the sovi- 
ets, the unions and the party, 
and an end to the concessions 
to the Kulaks associated with 
Bukharin’s “socialism at a 
snail’s pace”. Above all they 
waged a merciless campaign 
against the Menshevik poli- 
cies of the Communist Inter- 
national. 


The Opposition was de- 
feated, expelled and exiledjust 
in time for Stalin. The crisis 
the Opposition predicted 
forced an adventurist “left 
turn”. Stalin took certain fea- 


Bolshevism was a unanimous 
no. Stalin, Bukharin, Lenin and 
Trotsky all held that the task of 
building socialism could only 
be begun in backward Russia. 
Stalin and Bukharin’'s volte-face 
created a theoretical banner 
around which the growing bu- 
reaucracy, satisfled with the 
privileges and power 


it had accumulated due to 
the very isolation and back- 
wardness of Russia, could rally. 
They sought to dislocate the 
USSR from the world revolu- 
tion. 

Here the new theory—social- 
ism in one country—linked up 
to the old disputes over perma- 
nent revolution. Under the guise 
of returning to Lenin’s stages 
theory (first democratic dicta- 
torship and then socialist dic- 
tatorship) they actually 
adopted the old Menshevik 
view (first a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution and later a 
proletarian one). 


Permanent Revolution 


The disastrous nature of this 
theory and perspective was 
demonstratedin China in1926- 
28 and thereafter in a long 
series of betrayed and aborted 
revolutions. Trotsky took up 
the struggle against both as- 
pects of the theory. The theory 
of permanent revolution was 
re-formulated and clarifled. lts 
bedrock assertions were that 
for countries with a belated 
bourgeois development: 


“The complete and genuine 
solution of their tasks of achiev- 
ing democracy and national 
emancipation is conceivable 
only through the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the leader 
of the subjugated nation, above 
all its peasant masses.” 
(Emphasis in original) 


With regard to the peasantry 
Trotsky asserted : 


“No matter how great the 
revolutionary role of the peas- 
antry may be, it nevertheless 
cannot be an independent role, 
still less a leading one.” 


tures of the Left Opposition’s 
programme but robbed them 
of all anti-bureaucratic con- 
tent. Asharp turn to industri- 
alisation created a bureau- 
cratically centralised com- 
mand plan, at enormous cost 
in terms of human suffering. 
The “left” Third Period, with 
its wild adventurist refusal of 
the workers’ united front, al- 
lowed Hitler to come to power 
in Germany. 


_ Expelled from the USSR 
Trotsky could only ring the 
tocsin of warning to the world’s 
largest Communist Party 
outside of the Soviet Union. 
Form a united front with the 
Social Democrats, unite the 
mass armed workers’ mili- 
tias—the Reichsbanner and 
the Red Front Fighters—and 
Hitler’s SA could be halted in 
its tracks. Trotsky’s warnings 
fell on the deaf ears ofa brutal 
and self-satisfied bureaucracy. 


Trotsky set about the most 
important task of his life, the 
one that centrists from Isaac 
Deutscher to Tony Cliff have 
always deprecated, always 
seen as “tragic” or even un- 
worthy of his greatness. Not 
so. This struggle, the struggle 
for the Fourth International, 
showed Trotsky’s full political 
and moral greatness. 


The last five years of 
lrotsky’s life were ones of an 


Since the proletariat alone 
can lead the oppressed and 
exploited masses to the sei- 
zure and exercise of power it 
must then, precisely to fulfil 
the tasks of the democratic 
revolution, make “deep inroads 
into the rights of bourgeois 
property”. 

In Trotsky’s words: 


“The democratic revolution 


grows over directly into the 


socialist revolution and thereby 
becomes a permanent revolu- 
tion.” 


However, a “socialist soci 
ety is not feasible within na- 
tional boundaries”. The revolu- 
tion, to be successful, must 
continue to unfold in a perma- 
nent manner, uninterrupted by 
rigid stages: 


“The socialist revolution 
begins on the national arena, it 
unfolds on the international 
arena and is completed on the 
world arena.” 


Trotsky’s theory has been 
tested positively and negatively 
countless times this century. 
Each time its validity has been 
proven. Permanent revolution 
is also the bedrock of Trotsky’s 
other major theoretical devel- 
opments. The negative proof of 
Trotsky's theory—the isolation 
of the Russian Revolution, the 
failure of the reactionary-uto- 
pian project of building social 
ism in one country laid the 
basis for his analysis of the 
degeneration of the USSR. 


From 1923 to 1940 Trotsky 
analysed and re-analysed the 
growth of a monstrous bureau- 
cratic caste parasitically feed- 
ing on the gains of October. He 
observed and fought its politi 
cal expropriation of the proie- 
tariat, its creation of a Bona- 
partist police dictatorship, its 
crystallisation into a sealed off, 
isolated caste. 


He developed a programme 
of political revolution for de- 
stroying this monstrous totali- 
tarian regime, for restoring 
soviet power and a planned 
economy directed by the pro- 
ducers themselves. 


unbelievable series of defeats 
for the proletarian van- 
guard—in Austria, Spain and 
France. 


They were, in the Soviet 
Union, the years that Victor 
Serge dubbed “The midnight 
of thecentury”. Atleast 10,000 
Left Oppositionists were as- 
sassinated, lost amongst the 
hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of Stalin’s victims. 
They went to their deaths 
singing the Internationale, 
defiantly espousing the cause 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 
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Trotsky himself lost both of 
his sons, Sergei in Russia and 
Leon Sedov in Paris to a GPU 
assassin. His closest collabo- 
rators and allies in building 
the Fourth International were 
alsoamong the victims, Rudolf 
Klement, the secretary of the 
Fourth International was as- 
sassinated shortly before the 
founding Congress. 


Any lesser figure than 
Trotsky would have collapsed 
under the pitiless pressure of 
these years, above all under 
the unbearable degree of iso- 
lation from the world’s labour 
movement that Stalinist per- 
secution imposed. This was 
symbolised in bricks and 
mortar in the little fortress at 
Coyoacanin Mexico which was 


The theory of permanent 
revolution lies at the root of 
Trotsky’s other great conquest, 
the development of a pro- 
gramme of transitional de- 
mands that link the “final goal” 
of socialism to the workers’ 
struggles within capitalist 
society and against it. In Re- 
sults and Prospects Trotsky 
prophetically observed: 


“The very fact of the prole- 
tariat’s representatives enter- 
ing the government, not as 
powerless hostages but as the 
leading force, destroys the 
borderline between maximum 
and minimum programme.” 


Trotsky was to develop this 
insight, drawing on the experi 
ence of Bolshevism and the 
mass parties of the Commu- 
nist International. He arrived 
at the conception of transitional 
demands that challenge capi- 
talism here and now. 


They can mobilise the work- 
ers’ forces to combat capital- 
ism and overthrow it. They 
create the basis for transcend- 
ing capitalist society. Central 
to this programme were the 
demands related to workers’ 
control of production and dis- 
tribution—which would create 
a school for a socialist planned 
economy. 


Underlying all of Trotsky’s 
theoretical conquests was a 
deep, ingrained mastery of the 
dialectical method. With this 
he was able to transcend the 
fixed, exclusive, wooden cate- 
gories of formal thinking— 
backward or advanced coun 
tries, bourgeois or proletarian 
revolution, workers’ state or 
capitalist state, immediate 
demands or socialist demands. 
He did not confuse these nec- 
essary categories or norms but 
he understood how they inter- 
acted, combined and were 
transformed from one into 
another. 


This showed its importance 
in Trotsky’s last struggle 
against Max Shachtman and 
James Burnham in the Social- 
ist Workers Party of the USA. 
The Hitler-Stalin Pact and the 


Trotsky’s last refuge and 
prison. 


Trotsky himselfsummed up 


and optimism in the darkest 


hours. It was in his experi- 
ence of struggle both in the 
years of revolutionary flood 
tide and the years of ebb, when 
the masses “tired of the ten- 
sion, became disillusioned, 
lost faith in themselves”. 
Trotsky speaking for all the 
Bolshevik-Leninists said: 
“They learned not to fallinto 


despair over the fact that the 
laws of history do not depend 


upon their individual tastes — 


and are not subordinated to 
their own moral criteria. They 
learned to subordinate their 
individual tastes to the laws 
of history. 


They learned not to become 
frightened by the most power- 
ful enemies if their power isin 
contradiction to the needs of 
historical development. They 


DEFENDING TROTSKY | 


the roots of his steadfastness | 


... From ‘Trotskyists’ 


THE HALF-CENTENARY of 
Trotsky’s assassination was not 
marked in the USSR by any 
admission of Stalin’s responsi- 
bility for his murder or by any 
step towards rehabilitating the 


} co-founder of the Soviet Union. 


know how toswim against the | 


stream in the deep conviction 
that the next historic flood will 
carry them to the other shore. 


Notall will reach that shore, 
many will drown. But topar- | 


ticipate in the movement with 
open eyes and with an intense 
will—only this can give the 
highest moral satisfaction to 
a thinking being!" 





accumulated horrors of the 
purges convinced these shal- 
low pragmatists that the USSR 


had departed so far from the | 
norm of a workers’ state that it | 
must be some sort of new class 


formation. 


Degeneration 


Trotsky, however, could see 
that despite the monstrous 
political degeneration that 
Stalin's totalitarian regime 
represented, this was not an 
expression of the post-capital- 
ist planned economy. Rather it 
was a regression from, and in 
contradiction to, the gains of 
October. 


Either the proletariat will 
destroy the bureaucratic dicta- 
torship bringing the political 
regime into conformity with its 


economic base or the bureauc- . 


racy and world imperialism will 
overthrow the planned prop- 
erty relations resolving the 
contradiction. 


In any case, he asserted, 


the phenomenon of Stalinism | 


was not a historically neces- 
sary and long-lived phenome- 
non. History and recent events 
have proved Trotsky correct. 


In the last year or so of his 
life as the onrush of gigantic, 
catastrophic events unhinged 
and disorientated most would- 
be revolutionaries, including 
many of his own cothinkers 
Trotsky fought a battle to 
impart this method to future 
generations of Marxists. 


He realised that it was not 
sufficient to receive Marxist 
doctrine as a fixed and finished 
accumulation of dogma. It was 
necessary to master the 
method needed to re-evaluate, 
to rediscover, to reject, 


if necessary, the conclusions 
inherited from the past and to 


make new analyses, new con 


quests. Only by such means 
does Marxism indicate its fruit- 
fulness, its ability to truly guide 


the revolutionary proletariat in | 


all the tasks that lie ahead of 
it.@ 





|ist Worker, 


| On the contrary, Gorbachev's 


ideologists have been smear- 
ing Trotsky with new lies, duly 
retailed here by the Workers’ 
Party to which Class Struggle 
was the only journal on the Irish 
Left to reply in defence of 
Trotsky. Sadly it is necessary, 
now, to defend him from self- 
styled Trotskyists in who, in 
“commemorating” him, actually 
attack what he regarded as his 
own life’s most important work. 


In the August issue of Social- 
Kieran Allen, 
launches two attacks on Trotsky. 
The first is surprisingly crude 
even for believers in Tony Cliff's 
vulgar Marxism. Recalling how 
Trotsky concluded in the "30s 
that a political revolution was 
needed in the USSR, he com- 
ments: 


This view, however, remained 
in contradiction to his idea 
that Russia was still a “de- 
generated workers state” (no. 
69, p.7) 


This “idea” of Trotsky’s was 
the key-stone of his whole politi- 
cal struggle, right upto his death 
in 1940. There was and is no 
contradiction in, onthe one hand 
regarding the USSR as a 
degenerated workers ‘state and 


} and, on the other, arguing fora 
| revolution by soviet workers 
| against that state. 


Aworkers’ political revo/ution 


‘in the USSR would have to 


smash the state in Engels’ 
meaning of the state as the 
“special armed bodies” which 
maintain the rule of the oppres- 
sor overthe masses. [hat sfafe, 
however, rests upon a social 
organisation in which the bour- 
geoisie no longer exists, pro- 
ductive property is nationalised 
and a bureaucratic plan—trather 
thanthe maximisation of profit— 
determines the allocation of 
resources to the major indus- 
tries. Marx held that the class 
character of any state is given 
not by which social groups exer- 
cise direct political control but 
by the forms of propertywhich it 
is based on and defends.The 
USSR remains a workers’ state 
(despite the political counter- 
revolution by Stalin) because 
its new forms of property are 


| essential to the future socialist 


mode of production and are 
antagonistic to capitalism. His- 
torically these forms of property 
were impossible without the 
abolition of the bourgeoisie by 


the Russian workers’ revolution. 


Political revolution by Soviet 
workers to smash the armed 
power of the bureucracy is not 
in contradiction to preserving 
the post-captialist features of 
the economy. Rather, it is nec- 
essary for workers to impose 
their direct democratic political 
control in orderto save the post- 
capitalist property from collaps- 
ing back into capitalism, and 
under workers’ control to re- 
open the road to socialism. 


These are the positions de- 


fended by the only consistent 
revolutionary communists ofthe 
1930s—the Trotskyists. Social- 
ist Worker's second attack on 
Trotsky inthe same article sums 
up the roots of SWM's anti 
Trotskyism in a nutshell: 


In the midst of the deepest 
period of reaction he set out | 
to form the Fourth Interna- 
tional. The groups which | 
composed it were, however, 
riven with sectarianism. Nev- 
ertheless its achievement was 
to keep alive a tradition of 
revolutionary socialism. 


This is actually a lie. It was 
only after the collapse of the FI, 
after 10 years of struggle, that 
it split into factions and sects 
among whom the SWM's parent 
body was one of the originals. 


Yet, these remarks refer to 
the programmatic strug- 
gZieswhich Trotsky regarded as 
a more important task than his 
own role even in the Russian 
Revolution! Why? Because, what | 
was at stake was to create a 
leadership, inthe fight fora new ] 
revolutionary programme, ca 
pable of drawing the lessons of 
the Russian revolution and its 
degeneration, and of raising the | 
banner of revolutionary commu- 
nism not only for that “midnight 
in the century” but for the prole- 
tarian struggles of the future. 


Allen thinks it generous to 
admit that 


Nevertheless its achievement | 
[the FourthInternational]was | 
to keep alive a tradition of | 
revolutionary socialism. 


Coming from an organisation 
which holds that it was a delu- 
sionanda mistaketo set up the 
Fourth International, and which 
fundamentally rejects the Fi’s © 
programmatic method, Allen is 
merely thanking the Trotskyists | 
of the ‘30s and ‘40s for updat- | 
ing the /iterary tradition of | 
communism on a number of | 
issues such as fascism, popu | 
lar fronts etc. But this rich liter- 
ary tradition would not have 
existed except as the productof | 
the struggle to launchthe Fourth | 
International. | 


The SWM's tradition is cer- | 
tainly not that of this century's 
greatest revolutionary commu- 
nist who wrote in 1935: 


How the new/nternational will 
take form, through what 
stages it will pass, what final 
shape it will assume—this 
no-one can foretell today. And 
indeed there is no need to do 
so: historical events will show 
us. But itis necessaryto begin 
by proclaiming a programme 
that meets the tasks of our 
epoch. On the basis of this 
programme jt is necessary to 
mobilise co-thinkers, the pio- 
neers ofthe new/nternational. 
No other road fis possible. 


SWM rejects the understand- 
ing of the Marxist party, and 
especially the world party, as 
most essentially a programme 
for revolution around which to 
win militants. It condemns 
Trotsky’s formation of an Inter- | 
national because its small 
forces limited itto being a propa- 
ganda organisation. SWM pre- | 
fers to postpone the interna- 
tional political tasks until large 
parties have already grown up 
on the national terrain of differ- 
ent countries. In this the SWM 
adapts to the tradition not of 
communism but of the degener- 
ate Second International. 
Groups who reject Trotsky’s | 
most important legacy out of 
hand in this way sacrifice all 
claim to “stand in the tradition” 
of, the onlyconsistent fighter— 
and not merely wrter—against 
Stalinism.@ 
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Saddam's Iraq 


efore the first world 
war Iraq existed as 
# three provinces ofthe 
Turkish Ottoman empire. 
After the war the British 
and French replaced the 
Turks and carved up the 
provinces of the Arabian 






| Peninsula. 


Britain retained military 
bases after conceding Iraq 
independence in 1932 the 
imperialist Iraqi Petroleum 
Company (IPC) controlled the 
oil industry and the monar- 
chy was controlled by 
Whitehall. This provoked 
resistance from the Iraqi 
masses, including the power- 


| ful new labour movement. 


Strikes against the appalling 
economic conditions were 
paralleled by the growth of 
Pan-Arabist nationalism 
which sought to promote the 
political unity of all Arab 
peoples in one nation. 


Ba’athism 


In Iraq a specific form of 
this, Ba’athism, was founded 
in 1954, an early recruit being 
Saddam Hussein. Ba’athism 
originated in the 1940s in 
Syria, based on the writings 
of Michel Aflaq. It was fiercely 
nationalist and Pan-Arabist, 
but its claimed socialist char- 
acter was a fiction. It de- 
nounced Marxism and inter- 
nationalism and espoused 
class harmony under the aus- 


_ pices of the Arab nation. Sad- 


dam Hussein held that the 
worker’s “class is secondary 
to his role as a citizen” 


As the role of the citizen is 
defined by his role in the 
struggle as a son of the 
people, the people will 
therefore define his rights 
and duties. As the socialist 
state is the state of the 
people, therecan be noclass 
conflict. It goes without 
saying that the relation- 
ship between the working 
class and the Ba’ath is 
equally harmonious, since 
the Baath is the party of 
the toiling masses. 


When the Ba’ath achieved 
power in Iraq in 1963 in a 
short-lived coalition, the 
Ba’ath military wing, the 
National Guard, launched 
brutal pogroms against com- 
munists and workers. Thou- 


| sands were slain. 


When the Ba’ath 
achieved power in 
lrag in 1963 the 
Ba’ath military 
wing, the National 
Guard, launched 


brutal pogroms 


against 
communists and 
workers. 
Thousands were 


| Slain. 


A coup in 1968 by the Arab 
Ba’ath Socialist Party (ABSP) 
was more successful and 
Ba’athism has remained in 
power ever since. Hussein was 


a key figure in the ruling 
Revolutionary Command 
Council andin charge of Party 
Intelligence, the secret police. 
Hussein had learnt from their 
earlier failure to entrench a 
Ba’athist regime and in 1968 
combined promises of reform 
withrepression of communists 
and of the Kurdish people. In 
1970 the Kurds were offered 
limited autonomy. In 1972 the 
entire oil industry was nation- 


alised. Trade 
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Pianets 


Union meant halting the per- 
secution of the Iraqi Commu- 
nist Party (ICP) whichin 1973 
joined the Ba’athists in a coa- 
lition government! The dura- 
bility of Hussein’s regime is 
proof of the success of these 
concessions, but there were 
two factors that enabled it to 
work—oil, and the treachery 
of the ICP. 


After nationalisation of oil 
Iraq enjoyed an economic 
boom which stabilised the rule 
of the Ba’athists. After 1973 
the price rises in oil brought 
undreamt of wealth. Produc- 
tion soared from 8.4m. tonnes 
in 1951 to 170.6 m. in 1979, 
earning $21.2 billion. 

“Ba’athisation” of society 
forced people to join the party 
or face prison. The unions and 
other institutions were made 
subservient to the ideology 
and the Party of Ba’athism— 
even in Kurdistan, despite its 
formal limited autonomy. 
Saddam allied with the Shah 
of Iran to quell the resulting 
unrest, killing thousands of 
Kurds, resettling them and 
trampling on all the “rights” 
granted in 1970. 


Torturers 


Despite all of this the work- 
ing class of Iraq did not rise 
against Ba’athism. They al- 
lowed Saddam to build up a 
repressive apparatus of eve- 
rything from street informers 
and block wardens right up to 
professional torturers and 
assassins. 


For this the Stalinist ICP 
must take the blame. The ICP 
sat alongside the Ba’athists 
in government from 1973 to 
1978, providing the regime 
with left cover and credibility 
within the working class. They 
justified this by referring to 
Ba’athism’s supposed nation- 
alism and anti-imperialism. 


The real reason, however, 


with the Soviet 
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Turkish refugee camp: An Iraqi Ku 


was that the USSR had found 
in Iraq a temporary allyin the 
Middle East and insisted that 
the ICP, in the time honoured 
fashion of Stalinism, subordi- 
nate the interests of the work- 
ing class to the foreign policy 
needs of the Kremlin. The 
price paid for this treachery 
was that the ICP became the 
first victims of Saddam’s 
change of policy when Iraq, 
needing to use its oil wealth to 
improve and develop its in- 


om 


dustries, turned towards the 
imperialist west. It had been 
only a matter of time before 
the needs of Iraqi capitalism 
asserted themselves.Saddam 
delivered a death blow to the 
ICP, executing its leaders and 
smashing its organisation 1n 
1978. 


For all the anti-imperialist 
rhetoric of Ba’athism, Sad- 
dam’s party is in no sense a 





did not exist until a British 

= High Commissioner in 
1922 drew a line on the map 
around Kuwait city, a pearl-div- 
ing and trading centre within the 
Ottoman empire, dominated by 
the al-Sabah family since 1752. 


This coastal settlement had 
links with the oases and no- 


Ta TERRITORY of Kuwait 


| madic bedouins in the area but 


the population was never coher- 
ent, settled nor distinct enough 
from the rest of the Eastern 
Arabian peninsula to describe 
as a nation. 


After the First World War the 
British and the French arbitrarily 


| defined borders and created 


states as spheres of influence, 
for markets, trade routes and 
military bases. The discovery of 
oil in the 1930s strengthened 


imperialist domination. 


Only in 1961 did Britain make 


Kuwait a formally independent 
state, sovereign in its security 
'and foreign relations. In the 


same year Iraq first attempted 
to claim the area, threatening 
military force and trying to block 
Kuwait’s entry into the United 
Nations and the Arab League. 


| Britain faced down this threat in 






petit bourgeois nationalist 
organisation. Itisa thoroughly 
bourgeois formation, tied by a 
thousand links to capitalism 
and imperialism. Ba’athism 
sponsored the development of 
Iraqi capitalism on the basis 
of its oil revenues by bringing 
into being a whole layer of 
contractors, industrialists and 
middlemen. These people 
grew fabulously rich by plun- 
dering the country’s oil reve- 
nues. 


gauss a Scie ea se ae See ee 
rd tells of his escape from Saddam's chemical war. 


Nor has Saddam made any 
serious moves to break Iraq’s 
semi-colonial dependence on 
imperialism. Even during the 
period of the friendship treaty 
with the USSR the Ba’athists 
attempted to attract imperi- 
alist investment. Contracts 
multiplied six-fold from 1975 
to1981. Britain, the USAand, 
especially France, became 
more and more dominant in 
the Iraqi economy. 


1963, with Kuwait paying $3 
million to Iraq for the latter's 
recognition. The territory was 
not disputed again until this 
year. 


Despite thirty years of inde- 
pendent statehood, Kuwait has 
still no claim to be a separate 
nation. Kuwaitis speak Arabic, 
along with 100 million others in 
the Gulf and North Africa. They 
are an amalgam of many no- 
madic or other Gulf tribal cul- 
tures. 


Until recently Gulf cultures 
were interchangeable and 
mixed. Moreover, nations unify 
different class forces in the 
society. Classes, antagonistic 
at one level, are bound together 
by a common history and cul- 
ture. But in Kuwait it is hard to 
find a Kuwaiti working class. 


Its population is two million. 
But only 650,000 are Kuwaiti 
and over 80% ofthe workers are 
non-Kuwaiti. In private industry 
(mainly oil) this reaches 98%. 


There are about 300,000 Pal- © 


estinians, and up to 500,000 
workers from South and South 
East Asia, including 150,000 
maids to service the wealthy Ku- 
waiti families. 


Saddam’s long war with 
Iran began as an attempt to 
ingratiate himself with impe- 
rialism. Fearful of the insta- 
bility caused by the Iranian 
Revolution and eager to show 
himself to be a pro-imperial- 
ist strongman in the region, 
he launched the invasion in 
1980 to restore pro-Shah poli- 
ticians to power in Teheran. 


Despite all the oil 
money, and the 
years of boom, 
more than one 
third of a 
population of 14 
million live in mud 
huts or tents with 
no sanitation or 
amenities. 


The war was also Saddam's 
attempt to stabilise his rule 
by uniting the “Arab nation” 
against Persians.In the course 
of the war he secured vast 
arms deals with France, Italy, 
the USA and Britain, and 
finally the US navy intervened 
on behalf of Iraq. 


By welcoming the imperial- 
ists in this way Saddam has 
ensured that Iraq has retained 
all the features of a semi-col- 
ony. Not only is it now bur- 
dened by a foreign debt that 
rose from $2.5 billion in 1980 
to $80 billion by 1987, its at- 
tempts to diversify its indus- 
trial base have failed. Virtu- 
ally all industry is still oil 
related. It is obliged to import 
most of its food. 


The consequences of all this 
for the masses are dire. De- 
spite all the oil money, despite 
the grand plans and the years 
of boom, especially in the 
construction industry, more 
than one third of a population 
of 14 million live in mud huts 
or tents with no sanitation or 
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So when Iraq invaded Kuwait 
there were no national rights as 
such that were being attacked, 
howeverwrong the invasion was. 
That is why it would not be 
permissible to fight with the 
Kuwaiti army and ruling clique 
to defend “the fatherland” and 
its borders. 


But Iraq itself has no justified 
claim to any territory in Kuwait, 
any more than Saudi Arabia 
would have. All of these states 
were falsely created. None of 
them had pre-existing bounda- 
ries. 

Although Kuwait is not a 
unified and distinct nation, the 
people who live and work there 
should be the ones to decide its 
future—not Saddam Hussein. 
All the people living in the area 
of Kuwait must decide to which 
state they will belong. 


The Kuwait which existed 
before Saddam's invasion was 
not a democracy within which 
the population could determine 
their own future. The ruling al- 
Sabah family now numbers 
about 1, O00 and heads a layer 
of about 60,000 men who are 
eligible to vote and who control 


the bulk of the economy. The 


amenities. In order to main- 
tain hisrule, Saddam has been 
obliged to transform the rule 
of the Ba’athist party into the 
rule of a single dictator, him- 
self. 


To hold together a small 
capitalist class and preserve 
it from the wrath of the dis- 
possessed, repression had to 
be carried into the party it- 
self. After dealing with the 
ICP Saddam launched a 
massive purge within the 
ABSP in 1979. All those out- 
side of his own clique were 
slaughtered. He placed him- 
self at the head of the army 
and all the main state institu- 
tions amid a cult of the per- 
sonality rivalling that of 
Stalin. 


Failure 


Saddam’s failure in the war 
with Iran left him after 1988 
in chronic economic crisis. 
Foreign reserves collapsed 
from $35 billion to $2 billion, 
and debts soared. The imme- 
diate answer was more bru- 
tality. The chemical weapons 
that Britain had enabled him 
to build were used against the 
Kurds, killing thousands and 
destroying their land. The 
death penalty was introduced 
for anyone found guilty of 
publicly insulting Saddam. 
Saddam’s move into Kuwait 
is a desperate gamble to win 
back lost support through a 
military victory and by don- 
ning the mantle of Pan-Ara- 
bism. 

To rid themselves of the 
Ba’athist dictatorship the 
working class need to be won 
away from all brands of Arab 
nationalism and Stalinism. 
They need to strike out on an 
independent course. Iraqi 
revolutionaries can help the 
masses find such a course only 
if they embrace the pro- 
gramme of Trotskyism as the 
basis for a new revolutionary 
party.@ 





ruling family’s power derives 
from British control as powerful 
local agents supporting their co- 
lonial rule, and later ensuring 
the interests of the imperialists 
after ‘independence’. 


Kuwaiti citizenship, firstclass, 
was restricted to males over 21 
who could prove that their fami- 
lies had roots in pre-1921 
Kuwait. 


So, less than 3% of the resi- 
dent population were eligible to 
vote=in the last elections! A 
proposal to grant equal suffrage 
to women Kuwaiti citizens was 
defeated in 1982. 


These women, like male 
Kuwaiti second class citizens, 
also have limited property and 
legal rights. Kuwait’s migrant 
workers have no rights at all— 
the extensive free state health 
service and education system 
are not available to non-Ku- 
waitis. 


The imperialists who now 
claim to defend Kuwait’s ‘demo- 
cratic and national rights’ do so 
cynically for the same exploita- 
tive reasons as they supported 
these hideous inequalities and 
lack of democracy.@ 











he capitalist re-unifi- 

cation of Germany on 

October 3rd was been 
brought forward by two 
months due to the state of 
near total collapse of the 
GDR’s economy, induced 
by the 2 July restoration of 
the capitalist market. 


Currency union on July 2nd, 
and abolishing the state mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade, led to 
a flood of western goods filling 
the shops, causing a collapse 
in demand for home produce. 
The hopes of the Bonn regime 
that capital would pour into 
the East have been dashed by 
political uncertainties and dis- 
covery of the chronic back- 
wardness of production in an 
economy where cut-throat 
capitalist competition had not 
been the driving force for over 
40 years. 


Having already suffered 
price rises of around 500%, 
every worker in the GDR faces 
the threat of immediate re- 
dundancy. West German 
Finance Ministry officials 
believe only one in five enter- 
prises may survive. Even effi- 
cient and previously stable 
ones like Narva, which manu- 
factures perfectly good light- 
bulbs, face bankruptcy 
through lack of suppliers and 
finance. 


Unemployment on a previ- 
ously unimaginable scale 
underlines just how serious a 
defeat it was for the working 
class to allow capitalism back 
to East Germany. Newsweek 
magazine quotes a leaked 
memo from the GDR’s Inte- 
rior Ministry, estimating 60% 
unemployment by the end of 
the year! Little wonder that 
both seasoned Bonn officials 
and fledgling bourgeois politi- 
ciansin Berlin are petrified at 
the prospect. Plansarealready 
afoot to police the enormous 
protests that this will un- 
doubtedly provoke, and some 
speak of the need to use the 
army should things get out of 
control. 


In particular agricultural 
workers are seeing their en- 
tire livelihood undermined. 
The abrupt ending of the state 
monopoly of foreign trade has 





EAST GERMANY 
Crash course 


left the state collective farms 
(known as LPG’s) vulnerable. 
Huge supermarket chains 
have secured deals with shops 
in the GDR guaranteeing 
rights as sole suppliers of ag- 
ricultural produce. Those who 
thought that the wastefulness 
of bureaucratic planning 
would be replaced by an in- 
herently rational market sys- 
tem have been disappointed. 
There is no such thing. Huge 
stockpiles of milk and perish- 
able goods, together with acres 
of arable produce lying un- 
harvested in the fields, exist 
alongside rocketing food 
prices. 


Tragic Mistake 


The GDR workers are re- 
ceiving their first lesson in 
capitalist values: capitalism 
worships at the altar of profit 
not need. Unable to distribute 
their produce, the LPG’s face 
complete collapse while their 
workers contemplate destitu- 
tion. Little wonder that in 
early August over 50,000 ag- 
ricultural workers from across 
the GDR descended on Berlin 
in an unprecedented demon- 
stration of their anger and dis- 
illusionment. As one of the 
speakers told a crowd in Ber- 
lin’s Alexanderplatz: “We 
voted forrapid unification and 
for the social market system. 
We trusted the government to 
find a way. Now wessee it was 
a tragic mistake.” 


In general the working 
class, after forty years of Sta- 
linist terror and mismanage- 
ment, nevertheless support 
reunification and a return to 
the market. 


But more and more sections 
are discovering the meaning 
of capitalism the hard way. 
And it is not just the market 








VER 500 black workers 
have died in the latest 
bout of fighting between 
ANC supporters and followers 
of the Inkatha movement. The 
lies of the racist media which 
portrayed the violence as tribal 
have now been fully exposed. 


On Sept. 4th many witnessed 
the police bussing in more than 
100 Inkatha warriors in red 
bandanas into single-sex hos- 
tels on the outskirts of Sebork- 
eng. Armed with guns, auto- 
matic rifles, knives, spears and 
machetes, they left at least 36 
dead among the hostel work- 
ers. 


The apartheid regime itself 
is the real cause of the vio- 
lence. Not only has it long 
fostered the divisions, but it 
has deliberately whipped up the 
current strife as a manoeuvre 
to strengthen its hand in the 
negotiations. 


For many years the apart- 
heid regime has sponsored 
leaders like Buthelezi whose 
“racial” categories and fake 
homelands were designed to 
encourage divisions between 
Zulu, Xhosa and other ethnic 
groups, divisions which were 
otherwise being eroded by the 
formation of a modern urban 
working class. 


Inkatha: servant 
of apartheid 


Wherever the apartheid re- 
gime could, it fostered strife, 
especially using segregation in 
townships and hostels. In par- 
ticular, Zulu migrant workers 
would be housed in hostels set 
apart from the settled town 
ship communities. 


The police turned a blind eye 
to Inkatha supporters arming 
themselves, and the resent- 
ment of the local communities 
was matched in tum by the 
resentment of the hostel dwell- 
ers at the relative privilege of 
those with residency rights. 


Free to Organise 


Inkatha was free to organise 
while others were in jail. Buthe- 
lezi was allowed to jet round 
the world opposing sanctions 
while Mandela and Sisulu lan 
guished on Robben Island. 


that has lost its shine. Ilu- 
sions in western-style parlia- 
mentarism—so prominent 
during the March elections— 
are being dented as the antics 
of the main political parties 
and the powerlessness of the 
government are displayed for 
all to see. 


The horse-trading and ma- 
noeuvring of the CDU and 
SPD over the date of the elec- 
tions and the route to unity 
has rightly appalled many in 
the GDR. But the economic 
crisis and the Volkskammer’s 
cap-in-hand approach to West 
Germany has revealed to 
many that parliament is only 
a talking shop, completely 
powerless in the face of the 
real decision makers, such as 
the West German capitalist 
boss of Hertz who is taking 
the life and death decisions 
concerning the fate of thou- 
sands of GDR enterprises 
without reference to the GDR 
government. 


The SPD (German Social- 
Democrati Party) are caught 
in a trap of their own making. 
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Inkatha and the apartheid re- 
gime thus developed a mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship 
whereby Pretoria was able to 
point to a black leader with a 
real mass base who opposed 
the ANC’s armed struggle and 
sanctions campaign. 


inkatha supporters run the 
civil service and police in 
kwaZulu. In Natal it receives 
protection from both police and 
army. It has been responsible 
for the long- standing violence 
in the area. 


Wherever working class 
organisations have sought to 
mobilise united, non-ethnic, 
independent opposition to 
apartheid, Inkatha has stood 
in the way. 


In the townships, it backed 
up reactionary gangsters 
against community organisa- 
tions loyal to the United Demo- 


in capitalism 


Their aim is to build in the 
east a bourgeois party of the 
working class such astheSPD 
has in the west. But to win 
working class support, the 
SPD has to appear to oppose 
the worst privations of the 
restoration. That is why their 
ministers played-up their 
abandonment of the GDR 
coalition government, protest- 
ing that the reunification 
treaty would leave the people 
of the east as “second class 
citizens”. At the same time, 
however, the SPD aims to pre- 
vent workers fighting back. 
The party doesn’t want to be 
seen to delay unity, an image 
that cost them dear in the 
GDR’s elections this March. 


Already support for the 
‘Party of Democratic Social- 
ism’—the old Stalinist party 
re-formed on a social demo- 
cratic programme and rhetori- 
cal defence of the GDR’s social 
gains—has begun to grow 
among agricultural workers 
on the LPGs. It remains to be 
seen whether the reformist 
leader of the PDS—Gregor 
Gysi—will succeed in turning 


aS 





the PDS into another stable 
bourgeois-workers’ party like 
the SPD, or whether the ranks 
of the party will disrupt his 
project by pressing for mili- 
tant struggle against capital- 
ism. 


Above all, what is neededis 
the organisation of anew party 
of the German working-class, 
capable of utilising the cur- 
rent intense crisis to direct 
action against the economic 
domination of the western 
capitalists and the Bun- 
desbank. Against all factory 
closures, such a party would 
call for and lead the occupa- 
tion of threatened enterprises; 
against the threat of cheap 
labour it would demand full 
parity of wages with West 
German workers and a slid- 
ing scale of wages to protect 
them from inflation. 


Party 


In the particular conditions 
of today, the new party would 
demand an end to the looting 


of the GDR and to the chaos of 
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market distribution. It would 
call for the re-imposition of 
the state monopoly of foreign 
trade, not bureaucratically 
from above, but by the work- 
ers in the enterprises and 
LPG’s seizing control of the 
farms, shops and transport 
systems. Workers in the GDR 
must organise direct distribu- 
tion themselves. In order to 
avoid the absurd outcome of | 
each plant, each farm compet- 
ing with the other in the 
market, privatisation must be 
stopped dead inits tracks and 
a centralised plan re-estab- 
lished. 


But instead of the corrupt 
andinefficient plan of the Sta- 
linists, a centralised, demo- 
cratic plan must be drawn up 
by elected and accountable 
councils of workers andfarm- | 
ers. Such direct workers’ con- © 
trol would be a real alterna- 
tive to the sham democracy of 
the Volkskammer and the 
Bundestag. 


The German bourgeoisie 
realise just how serious the 
situation is. If the restoration 
of capitalism in the GDR in- 
volves massive upheaval it will 
be a bad advertisement for 
their system in the rest of 
Eastern Europe. It will 
strengthen the forces of bu- 
reaucratic inertia in Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Po- 
land. It will drive the workers 
of those countries to resist 
capitalist restoration. They 
will rightly feel that if Ger- 
many, with all its advantages, 
is staring chaos in the face, 


then their own prospects are 
bleak indeed. 


The German workers must 
make it their great aim to dis- 
play to their East European 
brothers and sister that there 
is an alternative to Stalinism 
and capitalism. This is work- 
ers’ council power and demo- 
cratic planning, and to win it 
a Trotskyist party is urgently 
required. 


Without such a party the 
real threat exists of the growth 
of mass anti-communist, anti- 
capitalist, anti-western, but 
deeply nationalistic and chau- 
vinistic sentiments and or- 
ganisations. & 


— 








cratic Front/ANC. It sought 
everywhere to undermine work- 
ers’ organisations. 


Buthelezi's interests would 
lie in some sort of federal ar- 
rangement which would allow 
him complete power in Natal, 
or national power sharing on 
ethnic grounds. De Klerk needs 
to gather as many forces op- 
posed to the ANC as possible 
to act as a counter pressure on 
the desire of ANC rank and file 
for radical change. He needs 
Inkatha to force the ANC’s 
hand. That is why he defends 
Buthelezi’s demand to particr- 
pate in talks. 


After the long and bitter 
struggle to defeat Inkatha, 
young UDF activists in Natal 
were dismayed to hear Man- 
dela’s first advice to them— 
"throw your weapons into the 
sea”. If obeyed this would have 


left the townships unprotected 
against the gangsters, Inkatha 
and the Natal/kwaZulu police. 
Activists throughout the coun- 
try felt that they had not 
struggled this far to see Buthe- 
lezi sit down at the negotiating 
table. 


The response of the ANC 
leadership reflects the differ- 
ing pressures on them. On one 
hand they are committed to 
the negotiated settlement 


. They are anxious for social 
peace during the negotiations 
process and are keen to pre- 
vent the mass movement dis- 
rupting it. But of course, the 
struggle against the reaction- 
ary Inkatha must be main- 
tained. 


Mass Base 


On the other hand, they have 
to retain their mass base which 
is at present overwhelmingly 
committed to one person one 
vote in a unitary state, with no 
veto for any group, be it white 
or black. 


So although Walter Sisulu 
announced that Mandela will 
not talk to Buthelezi, the lead- 
ership is preparing a senior 
teamto start exploratory peace 
talks with Inkhata. 


The ANC leaders have made | 
it clear that they are paving the 
way for a compromise with De 
Klerk and a settlement which 
maintains exploitation and 
inequality. 


Socialists should oppose the 
negotiations outright and 
demand instead the convening 
of a sovereign constituent 
assembly to decide the fate of 
the nation. Independent work- 
ers’ committees and a miltia 
are necessary not only to make 
that possible, but also to prose- 
cute the class struggle and 
prepare to seize power from 
the.capitalist class. 


Defence squads under the 
control of community organi 
sations are vital to prevent 
Inkatha, or other gangs, de- 
stroying township areas. But 
the demands of migrant work- 
ers themselves must be ad 
dressed: the right of residence, 
the immediate abolition of the 
homeland system, a house- 
building programme, and the 
seizure and nationalisation of 
the land. 


Only by fighting to build 
working class unity can mill- 
tants put to flight the reaction 
ary Buthelezi, while also pre- 
venting the betrayal being 
prepared by the ANC.B 
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(The Politics of James Connolly, by Kieran Allen, Pluto, 1990.) 





Connolly states that its critical evaluation of Con- 


KK conn Allen’s new political biography of James 
nolly is written from a “Marxist revolutionary so- 


cialist position” and against what he calls the dominant 
traditions of Connolly historiography in Ireland—the 
| nationalist, the Stalinist and, more recently, the revi- 
| sionist-inspired Marxism of the Workers’ Party. Judged 
| bythe most recent example of the latter, Austen Morgan’s 
Connolly, Allen’s work, whatever its severe shortcom- 


ings is a vast improvement. 


The strength ofAllen’s work 
is that itis based on an analy- 
sis of the influences upon 
Connolly as a Scottish Marx- 
ist within the Second Interna- 
tional. Connolly sought, with 
differing degrees of success, 
says Allen, to escape ‘the de- 
caying traditions of the Inter- 
national’, specifically toescape 
the effects of reformism intoa 


| healthier revolutionary social- 


ist thought and practice. Heis 
also able to show how, in trying 
to break from its mechanical 
economic determinism and 
stages theory of progress (by 
which colonial countries first 
had to establish a bourgeois 
capitalist regime before ad- 
vancing to socialism) Con- 
nolly’s radical solution oflink- 
ing the social question of the 
workers with the struggle for 


| national freedom rested upon 





| 


a flawed grasp of Marxism. 


Connolly’s argument in 
Erin’s Hope that an independ- 
ent capitalist Ireland could not 
exist within a world already 
glutted by modern capitalist 
industry flowed from an es- 
sentially non-Marxist theory 
that capitalism is limited in 
its development by the extent 
of the market—the ‘under- 
consumptionism’ theory of 
capitalist crisis. This was 
widespread within the Brit- 
ish Marxist movement of the 
time. 

Similarly Allen outlines 
Connolly's argumentin Erin’s 
Hope and Labour in Irish His- 
tory that the national struggle 
was at root a conflict between 
the supposed primitive com- 
munism of pre-Norman Ire- 
land and the ‘alien’ system of 
feudal and then capitalist 
private property which con- 


| quered it. By abandoning the 
- classical Marxist position on 


the national question, by re- 
defining national struggle as 


| intrinsically bound up with 


the anti-capitalist struggle of 
the working masses, Connolly 
succeeded, the author points 
out, in bringing the national 
question to the forefront of 
socialist politics in a colony. 


But, he points out, the price 
paid for such aradical innova- 
tion was that while it dis- 
missed the Home Rule 
constitutional bourgeoisie, it 
left Connolly unable to develop 
a clear class analysis of the 
revolutionary republican tra- 
dition, who as ‘real patriots’, 
were within Connolly’s analy- 
sis “destined” tochampion the 
struggle for socialism by the 
working class. Connolly’s his- 
toric failure to grasp the es- 
sence of modern Republican- 
ism as a petit bourgeois na- 
tionalist movement (and thus 
defenders of private property) 
or to develop a principled tac- 
tical relation toit, can only be 
understood from this stand- 
point. 


Readers of Class Struggle 
will no doubt find these argu- 
ments familiar. They are the 
key elements of the IWG’s 
analysis published in our 
theoretical journal Class 
Struggle between 1984-87 and 
available since April as the 
IWG book Connolly: a Marx- 
ist Analysis (by Johnston et 
al.). Shamefully, the IWG 


articles receive no acknow- 
ledgement whatever in Allen’s 
text or in his detailed refer- 
ences and bibliography. 


Moving to the Left? 


Allen claims that Connolly 
first became a rebel within 
the Second International in 
his periodin Edinburgh when, 
along with other members of 
the Scottish Socialist Federa- 
tion, he abandoned his work 
in Keir Hardie’s Independent 
Labour Party. Disgusted by 
its opportunism especially its 
desire for alliance with the 
Liberal Party and the Home 
Rule nationalists, he 
argues“Connolly moved 
sharply left ... he devoted 
himself to building an inde- 
pendent Marxist organisa- 
tion”. 

Connolly went back to the 
SSF, which later rejoined the 
British SDF. The SSF and the 
SDF were deeply sectarian 
parties whose programme 
amounted to abstract preach- 
ing for the maximum goal of 
socialism, combined with a 
minimum programme of re- 
forms. Connolly, like all the 
other SSF members who 
joined the ILP, did so because 
both organisations shared a 
common agreement around 
the programme of minimum 
demands and a belief in the 
ballot box. There was no at- 
tempt by the Marxists in the 
SSF, like Connolly, to relate 
the maximum programme of 
the SSF to the ILP’s struggle 
for reforms or to the illusions 
that thousands of workers 
clearly had in the ILP. 

This, after all, was theissue 
raised by Engels who criti- 
cised the SDF precisely on this 
point—the need to bridge the 
gap between the real move- 
ment (the reformist-led ILP) 
and the goal of communism. 
Engels’ view on this had two 
basic premises. First it was 
vital for Marxists to cut posi- 
tively with the desire of the 
mass of workers to form a 
distinct and separate class 
party of their own. Second it 
was necessary todo this “with- 
out giving up or hiding our 
own distinct position”. 


Connolly did not have this 
position of bridging the mini- 
mum-maximum divide, even 
though he, unlike many of the 
‘orthodox’ SDF leaders, hada 
record of trade union struggle 
in the 1890s. It effectively 
meant Connolly opportunisti- 
cally tailing the ILP, while 
simultaneously as an SSF 
member continuing with ab- 
stract socialist propaganda in 
sectarian distance from the 
living struggles for reforms. 
Allen is wrong, then, to claim 
that his break from the ILP 
was a move towards revolu- 
tionary politics orabreak with 
refomism and the method of 
the ‘minimum/maximum’ 
programme. 


Allen cites Connolly stand- 
ing as a “socialist candidate” 
rather than as a Labour can- 
didate, in the St. Giles wardin 
the municipal elections, as 
evidence of this radical shift. 
In fact Connolly stood on the 


REVIEW: 


Recoverin 


Connolly? 


minimum programme of the 
SDF, the same as the pro- 
gramme of the ILP. The only 
difference was that the vast 
bulk of workers saw the prac- 
tical achievement of the re- 
forms asrelevant to their lives 
while Connolly’s abstract 
“socialism” viewed this as 
entirely secondary. Allen’s 
quote, as evidence of Con- 
nolly’s break from reformism 
merely underlines the barren 
sectarianism of the SDF tra- 
dition: 
The return of a socialist 
candidate does not mean 
the immediate realisation 
of even the programme of 
palliatives before the elec- 
torate. Nay such pro- 
grammes are in themselves 
a mere secondary consid- 
eration of little weight, 
indeed, apart from the 
spirit in which they will be 
interpreted. The election of 
a socialist to any public 
body is only valuable in so 
far as it is the return of a 
disturber of the political 
peace. (p. 11) 

Similarlyin Ireland, within 
the ISRP, its minimum-maxi- 
mum programme and its sec- 
tarianism especially towards 
trade union struggle under- 
lined Connolly’s inability to 
relate to movements within 


the working class. The emer- | 


Association. led by Dublin © (The Politics of James Connolly, 


gence of the Labour Electoral 


Trades Council reps and craft 
workers, who once looked to 
the Home Rule party, created 
an opportunity to relate posi- 
tively to sections of the work- 
ers who, whatever their illu- 
sions, looked to the idea of a 
possible party of Labour. 


The ISRP and Connolly had 
no means to relate to them, a 
movement which Connolly 
described as “the most impor- 
tant step taken by organised 
workers in Ireland”. Allen 
states that “Connolly was 
clearly hoping for a broader 
labour organisation to which 
the ISRP could relate as the 
advance guard for “socialist 
propaganda” (p.84). Only too 
true—but precisely because he 
had not broken from the mini- 
mum-maximum, because his 
abstract revolutionary social- 
ism in words could not be 
applied in practice, lead the 
struggles for reforms in the 
direction of socialism, Con- 
nolly had only ‘socialist propa- 
ganda’ tooffer while passively 
waiting, hoping that the LEA 
would grow. It inevitably col- 
lapsed leaving the ISRP even 
further isolated. 


Allen regards as “grossly 
unfair” the criticism by Ran- 
som and others (shared by the 
IWG) of Connolly’s sectarian- 
ism. He goes on, “We have 
already seen that Connolly has 
begun to break from a conven- 
tional ILP position ... His 
assessment of the LEA was 


now also correct ... In the 
meantime [until the next 
upsurge of class strugle in 
1909 when the Irish Trans- 
port Union was formed!) the 
prospect of building a Marxist 
cadre around the isolated and 
tiny ISRP was the only one on 
offer”. Even while recognising 
that the ISRP continued to 
participate in municipal elec- 
tions, with sponsorship from 
a number of trade unions, 
including a craft union, Allen 
remains blind to the small 
openings that did exist, if 
Connolly had, like Engels and 
Eleanor Marx, really under- 
stood how to bridge the gap in 
the minimum-maximum pro- 
gramme. 


When Connolly in his sec- 
ond period in Ireland, admit- 
tedly in difficult circum- 
stances, tried to found the 
Labour Party, yet made no 
attempt in the context of the 
Home Rule crisis to define it 
politically around any kind of 


‘socialist programme, Allen 


has nothing to say. His belief 
that Connolly’s political tra- 
jectory was categorically tothe 
left from reformism and from 
the Second International rests 
even more on Connolly’s inno- 
vation on the national ques- 
tion. 


Connolly broke from the 


by Kieran Allen, Pluto, 1990.) 


AT THE outset, Kieran Allen, in 


The Politics of James Connolly, 
states that “it behoves any 
new book on Connolly to situ- 


| ate itself in relation to the vast 


bulk of literature that has been 
written about him”, yet no- 
where in it is there the slight- 
est reference to the most sub- 
stantial critical Marxist analy- 
sis of Connolly previously pub- 


lished. 


We referto the series of eight 
articles in the journal Class 
Struggle (1984-87) which were 


| re-published by the Irish Work- 
ers Group in April 1990 as the 


book Connolly: A Marxist Analy- 
sis (by AJJohnston et al.). Allen 
finds room, however, to refer to 
much more obscure and mar- 


| ginal writings on Connolly. 


We believe the omission is 
deliberate and raises serious 
questions about the honesty of 
Allen’s book and the ethics of 
its author, editors and 
publishers.When examined it is 
patently clear that Allen’s book 
has made substantial use of 
our articles without acknow- 
ledgement as the source for its 


| central critique of the theoreti- 


cal basis of Connolly's republi- 
can socialism. The explanatory 
framework which he usesinthis 
main theme of his book was 
originated by the IWG articles. 


A reader of the two books, - 


Allen’s and Johnston et al., will 
be struck with the extraordinary 
similarity of the framework of 


analysis [of the Second 
International] that as- 
signed a passive role to the 
working class of colonised 
countries. It was no longer 
a question of waiting upon 
the good offices of social- 
ists in the metropolitan 
countries; nor even a mat- 
ter of waiting to follow the 
path of development of the 
more industrially ad- 
vanced nations, instead the 
working class of the colony 
was now presented as the 
only class capable of lead- 
ing the strategy for na- 
tional independence and 
they would do so by fight- 
ing fora workers republic. 


(p.32) 


There are a number of 
things wrong with this. First, 
as Allen acknowledges, Con- 
nolly’sinsights rested entirely 
on a non-Marxist method 
whose results would mean a 
capitulation in principle and 
in practice to republican na- 
tionalism. Secondly, and even 
more important, and not 
mentioned at all by Allen, is 
that the ISRP programme— 
the minimum-maximum— 
suddenly placed the national 
question alongside the maxi- 
mum programme for social- 
ism, that is, to be ritually and 
passively invoked in its ab- 










stract propaganda for social- 
ism in the vague and distant 
future, while the daily and 
electoral tasks round the 
struggle for minimum reforms 
took up the life of the ISRP. 


Thus by removing the na- 
tional question from the liv- 
ing struggles of the day—by 
not making it part of the 
democratic programme to be 
fought for under capitalism— 
Connolly lost the means of 
relating to many of the con- 
crete issues arising from na- 
tional oppression which af- 
fected the masses. For ex- 
ample, the poor peasant farm- 
ers not yet covered by many of 
the land schemes, are only 
one case in point. What activ- 
ity did Connolly undertake? 
Marches and rallies around 
the 98 committee, the Dia- 
mond Jubilee, the Boer War 
etc., are cited by Allen as evi- 
dence of the militant signifi- 
cance of his new political strat- 
egy. These were essentially 
propaganda exercises, and 
valuable as such. The fact that 
they drew thousands onto the 
streets showed that the po- 
tential existed for real anti- 
imperialist campaigns of 
struggle which concretely 
would have sought to link 
capitalist exploitation with 
national oppression. 


Programmatic Method 


Allen reads Connolly 
through Trotsky’s theory of 
Permanent Revolution, 
though he and the SWM now 
accept that Connolly’s theory 
differs in method and sub- 
stance from Trotsky’s scien- 
tific Marxist framework (see 
p.93). He fails, however, to 
recognise that the real signifi- 
cance of Trotsky’s achieve- 
ment was to break from the 
sterility of the minimum- 
maximum programme in the 
direction of transitional poli- 
tics. 


Connolly, on the other hand, 


TATEMENT 


On Allen's 


analysis. The reader more fa- 
miliar with the literature on 
Connolly will moreover realise 
how new and original was that 
coherent critical approach to 
Connolly published first by the 
IWG. For illustration may we cite 
the comment of a politically 
hostile reviewer, in The Leninist 
(28 June 1990): 


Both are worthwhile contri- 
butions to a critical under- 
standing of Connolly, in 
particular the IWG publica- 
tion, which is based on a 
series of incisive articles in 
the journal Class Struggle 
backin 1984; articles which 
Allen seems to have used in 
his appraisal (p. 7). 


Allen andthe SWM may claim 
that all of this is nonsense— 
that the work is the result of 
completely independent schol- 
arship. 

Even in the extraordinary 
event that he had not read the 
IWG’'s widely noted articles on 
Connolly (which would under- 
mine his claims to any serious 
research), it is impossible to 
accept that he should have jn- 
dependently worked out the 
same original analysis of the 
roots of Connolly's socialist 
republicanism. In fact Allen 
confirms that his book was 


undertaken in 1986, when 
seven of the eight IWG articles 
had already been published. 


In the ‘acknowledgement’ to 
his book Allen states 


This book is written within the 
general framework of the the- 
ory and perspectives of the 
SWM and it is from that organi- 
sation as a whole that | have 
drawn the ideas which have 
shaped this book. (p.viil) 


Yet neither SWM nor anyone 
else in it published a single 
theoretical article remotely 
contributing to working out an 
analysis of Connolly. Ritual 
pieces on Connolly appeared 
intermittently in SWM’s paper 
from 1971-86—all of a hagi- 
ographic uncritical nature. 
Nothing in the two articles by 
Allen himselfin Socialist Worker 
nos. 20 and 25 as late as 1986 
indicated any development of 
his analysis along the lines of 
his present book. Only a year 
after all the IWG articles were 
published did his trajectory begin 
to change. In his 1988 introduc- 
tion to the Bookmarks reprint of 
Connolly’s Labour in Irish His- 
tory (LIIH) we find for the first 
time a critical approach to 
Connolly's ideas in Erin’s Hope 
and LiiH—along the lines pub- 
lished by the IWG. 


liquidated the democratic 
programme into the socialist 
by interdefining national and 
social oppression. Thus, what 
Allen describes as Connolly’s 
anti-imperialism (and seeks 
to identify with Lenin’s con- 


cept ofanti-imperialism) loses: 


sight of the vital need to see 
national and social oppression 
as separate tasks requiring 
specific tactics within the 
overall strategy for workers’ 
power. 


Allen’s failure here, and in 
his discussion of Connolly’s 
break withreformism, reflects 
all too accurately strong simi- 
larities in principle between 
Connolly's brand of revolution- 
ary Marxism and the SWM 
itself. For both share a politi- 
cal method that has no means 
of linking the immediate day- 
to-day issues with the practi- 
cal struggle for socialism. 
(Connolly was grasping for 
new answers tonew problems; 
the SWM, sadly, has been 
steadily ditching the revolu- 
tionary method so hard-won 
in revolutionary communist 
struggles which Connolly did 
not live to see.) 


SWM agitation reflects the 
existing level of consciousness 
of the working class, essen- 
tially trade union struggle, 
combining it, as Connolly did 
in the immediate issues of his 
day, with abstract socialist 
programmes, It is revealing, 
surely, that nowhere in his 
book, in spite of Allen’s argu- 
ment that Connolly is defined 
as a revolutionary Marxist 
because of his break with re- 
formism, is there any discus- 
sion, of what precisely consti- 
tuted this break within the 
Second International itself. 


Brief references are made 
to the Left in the Interna- 
tional, to the different “brand 
of Marxism of the Bolsheviks’. 
The conclusion makes the 
briefest mention of Connolly 
as having embraced syndical- 
ism because “here was a strat- 


egy that seemed to connect the 
immediate struggle of work- 
ers to the goal of socialism”, 
but this only emphasises 
Allen’s overwhelming silence 
on the transitional method 
whereby Bolshevism, Luxem- 
burg, Trotsky and Lenin crea- 
tively found their way out of 
the morass of the minimum- 
maximum programme to the 
direct struggle for power. 


Protestant Working 
Class 


His account of Connolly’s 
reaction to the Home Rule 
crisis of 1912-14 and the rise 
of Orangeism is instructive 
here. Allen correctly states 
that Connolly wrongly under- 
stood Orangeism as no more 
than “a hangover of a settler 
community” whose persis- 
tence in the 20th century “was 
seen entirely as the result of 
manipulation by the landed 
elements” (p.104). Yet, later, 
he argues that in his response 
to the crisis of Orange reac- 
tion among workers, “Con- 
nolly’s position as a political 
method of fighting Orangeism 
left an invaluable historical 
legacy” (p.112). What was this? 
First, Connolly called for 
“special propaganda for the 


conversion to socialism of i | 


Orangemen” and then “The 
second way of breaking Prot- 
estant workers from 
Orangeism was in the course 
of the class struggle”. He then 
provides examples of Con- 
nolly’s involvement in a num- 
ber of strikes which saw 
Catholic and Protestant work- 
ers united. Allen had earlier 
criticised Connolly's syndical- 
ism for failing to understand 
the limits of trade union con- 
sciousness. This is what he 
said: “Connolly assemed that 
a trade union view of the world 
and socialist consciousness 
were one and the same. How- 
ever, this is not necessarily the 
case... it does not, however, 


Plagiarism 


Allen’s book is, of course, a 
political biography and differs in 
major respects from the IWG's 
book which is a detailed theo- 
retical analysis of Connolly's 
ideas. But we have no hesita- 
tion in branding Allen as a pla- 
siarist, incapable of an elemen- 
tary intellectual honesty that 
should be instinctive in anyone 
remotely concerned with truth, 
let alone those who claim the 
mantle of revolutionary Mar 
ism. 


We believe that Allen's re- 
fusal to acknowledge our work 
cannot simply be dismissed as 
the pridictable act of the petty 
sectarianism forwhichthe SWM 
is notorious. This organisation— 
constantly adapts to its political 
surroundings, in the manner of 
all centrist groups on the far 
left. Without the benefit of the 
IWG’s rigorously Marxist analy- 
sis of the flawed structure of 
Connolly's innovative “republi- 
can socialism”, neither SWM 
nor Allen could have arrived at 
his published critique. 


Allen’s non-acknowledgment 
of this substantial source en- 
ables him to conveniently imply 
that his own book is the only 
one written “from a Marxist revo- 
lutionary socialist position" — 
against what he identifies as 


three opposed categories of as- 
sessment of Connolly. These 
he names as the ‘sanitized’ 
Connolly of Irish nationalism, 
the ‘Stalinist’ Connolly of 
Greaves andthe CPI, andthe re- 
visionist Connolly of Austen 
Morgan and the Workers’ Party 
‘Academics’, whose work Allen 
describes as “the clearest theo- 
retical attack on Connolly's leg- 
acy”. 

This is an odd accolade, fora 
number of authors who, over a 
period of 15 years or so have 
failed to produce any sustained 
critique of Connolly beyond 
Bew’s eight-page (!) essay in 
Worsted in the Game (Brody). 
The rest of their output includ- 
ing the chapter on “The State in 
Northern Ireland”, referred to by 
Allen, adds up to relatively brief 
assessments of selective as- 
pects of Connolly's politics in 
texts devoted to other topics 
entirely. 


Austen Morgan, the one revi- 
sionist author who has at- 
tempted a wholesale reassess- 
ment of Connolly, Allen dis- 
missed as: “writing from an aca- 
demic anti-revolutionary position 
[Morgan] has nothing to contrib- 
ute to this process” (Review in 
Socialist Worker no. 48, June 
1988, p.8), a judgement which 





automatically clarify the role 
of the state or indicate the way 
workers should relate to other 
elements in society” (p.71). 
Precisely! And yet, and even 
in spite of the evidence which 
he quotes (p.112) where one of 
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was broken by the interven- 
tion of the Protestant clergy, 
Allen argues that pure trade 
union struggle for wages and 
conditions, plus abstract 
propaganda for socialism, is 
the valuable historical legacy 
to fight loyalism! Predictably, 
all Connolly lacked, says Allen, 
was a political organisation! 


But this method sums up 
perfectly the politics of the 
SWM, tailing the trade union 
struggles of the day while of- 
fering bland socialist propa- 
ganda. No wonder they see 
Connolly as having estab- 
lished a tradition which they 


hardly suggests ‘theoretical clar- | 


ity’! 
Allthe more strange then that 


pious reference is made to the 
most obscure texts, Allen can 
find nothing to say whatever 
about the first extended ana- 
lytic treatment of Connolly's 
ideas by a revolutionary Marxist 
and Trotskyist organisation in 
lreland—over 50,000 words in 
eight articles published by the 
IWG—even if he had never bor- 
rowed its essential ideas! 


It is beyond a shadow of a 
doubt to any disinterested 


tially borrowed the IWG analy- 
sis. 


It provides him with, as it did 
the IWG, a critical revolutionary 
Marxist standpoint to evaluate 
the remaining corpus of Con- 
nolly’s political ideas and prac- 
tice on Gaelic Ireland, on the 
lrish Volunteers and ‘98, on 


religion, on women, his involve- | 


ment in 1916 etc. 


Much of what he has to say 
on all of these too, we believe, 
is in debt to the IWG analysis. 


As the reader of our articles | 


and book will be frequently re- 
minded, the I|WG published its 
work as a contribution to de- 
bate, and with an invitation to 
all on the left and republican 
movement to enter into debate 
Sadly Allen’s method works in 
the opposite direction—that of 
sectarianism. 








nolly’s early development was 


cannot transcend. We can see 
this even more in his analysis 
of Connolly and syndicalism. 
Connolly’ support for, and 
eventual embrace of De Leon- 
ism, poses problems for Allen’s 
schematic belief that Con- 


ever more leftwards until fi- 
nally he embraced syndical- 
ism in 1905. In fact, De Leon 
andthe Socialist Labour Party, 
were even more sectarian than 
the SDF with which Connolly 
broke. So Connolly’s move in 
that direction can in no sense 
be seen as a healthy move 
simply because DeLeon (Allen 
writes) “was one of the first to 
recognise the growing tendency 
towards reformism inside the 
socialist movement and to ar- 
gueforan independent organi- 
sation of revolutionaries” 
(p.57). ; 
The move reflected, despite 
Connolly’s real disgust with 
the SDF chauvinismn of 
Hyndman, his own sectarian- 
ism and abstract socialism 
which in Ireland had led to 
the collapse of the ISRP as it 


| would lead to the collapse of 
in a work written by a Self-pro- | 


claimed Trotskyist, in which Co- | 


De Leonism in America. 


Connolly’s attachment to 
revolutionary syndicalism in 
1905, Allen believes, was the 
supreme point of his intiner- 
ary leftwards, away from re- 
formism, that is, the recogni- 
tion for the first time of the 
power of organised workers 
and trade unions, the method 
of direct action and the sym- 
pathy strike, the goal of the 
general strike to paralyse and 
destroy the power of the bour- 


- geoisie. But, “paradoxically”, 
reader that Allen has substan- | =? ¥ 


Allen then states, by 1908 as 
he embraced revolutionary 
syndicalism even more firmly, 
Connolly moved rightwards. 


Syndicalism has been as- 
sociated with the extreme 
left in its rejection of par- 
liamentary and reformist 
politics, but we have al- 
ready seen that it carried 
within it a reduction of the 
political debate to one of 
what type of union was re- 
quired. This could only 
mean blurring the distinc- 
tion between reformist and 
revolutionary politics. Con- 
nolly was led by syndical- 
ist views toa new tolerance 
of reformist politics”(p.78). 


But this empty formalism 
evades all the real questions. 
Up until he was won to syndi- 
calism, revolutionary politics 
meant for Connolly and the 


toreformism, sharing its mini- 
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SLPasimon-pure sect preach- 
ing abstract socialism, of the 
maximum programme unable 
to relate to the mass of work- 
ers. For all its revolutionary 
theory, as we have seen, it 
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mum programme, and tailing 
reformist parties to whom the 
mass of workers looked. In 
practice, it too “blurred the 
distinction between reformist 
and revolutionary politics” be- 
cause it lacked a real living 
revolutionary theory and 
method for the struggle of the 
masses. 


Allen acknowledges that 
revolutionary syndicalism did 
self-consciously reject parlia- 
mentary and reformist poli- 
tics—in fact its reliance on 
self-organisation, direct ac- 
tion, solidarity, were a thou- 
sand times more effective in 
challenging reformism in 
practice—in spite of its econ- 
omism and inadequate the- 
ory—than all the propaganda 
of Connolly and De Leon. The 
move to revolutionary syndi- 
calism was, therefore, the first 
real practical step Connolly 
took out of the politics of the 
sect. 


The real questions are what 
kind of revolutionary politics, 
what idea of revolutionary 
programme in particular, and 
what kind of revolutionary 
organisation embodying it, 
was necessary, starting from 
the enormous practical lessons 
of syndicalist mass struggle 
to transform the unions and 
lead the masses in the struggle 
for power. 


Allen laments “now [1908] 
when the first stirrings of a 
more widespread discontent 
with the traditions of the Sec- 
ond International were emerg- 
ing, Connolly was in retreat to 
a broad church approach to 
organising. There is not a 
word about what issues raised 
the discontent within the 
Second International. 


The nature of the imperial- 
ist epoch, growing imperialist 
rivalry, the importance of the 
mass strike and revolution- 
ary unions, the strategy of the 
direct struggle for power 
linked to the immediate and 
partial struggles of the day, 
the birth of soviets and espe- 
cially the notion of the van- 
guard party armed with a 
scientific programme to lead 
the masses—these were the 
real contributions of the Left 


offered no practical challenge 
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within the Second Interna- 
tional. These were the answers 
to the sterility of the Second 
International’s minimum- 
maximum programme. It is 
only against them that one 
can seriously evaluate Con- 
nolly’s development. 


Beyond Connolly? 


Predictably, Allen’s only 
criticism of Connolly’s syndi- 
calism is not from these posi- 
tions but from his own econ- 
omistic notions of ‘the party’. 


Throughout the pamphlet 
[Socialism Made Easy] 
there.is an image of La- 
bour as an army with a 
great evenessand uniform- 
ityin the ranks where both 
industrial division and 
varying levels of conscious- 
ness among workers have 
disappeared. However, the 
argument for a party rests 
precisely on the unevenness 
in the working class. It is 
for this reason that the 
socialist minority needed 
to organise independently 
to win over the majority of 
their fellow 
workers."(p.73). 


But this is not an alterna- 
tive to syndicalism—after all 
Connolly had spent his politi- 
cal life up until 1908 in par- 
ties ideologically homogene- 
ous, organising independently 
to “unify the consciousness of 
the masses”—they were bank- 
rupt like the Second Interna- 
tional in general. 


Ironically for Allen, his 
notion of the party merely 
repeats at the political level, 
Connolly’s own syndicalist 
errors about industrial union- 
ism and organisations gener- 
ating socialist consciousness. 
As Lenin had argued in What 
is to Be Done? against such 
notions as Allen’s, what de- 
fined a revolutionary party is 
its programme andits method 
by which its vanguard cadre 
was trained to intervene and 
lead in the spontaneous class 
struggles of the masses toraise 
them to the level of the con- 
scious struggle for power. 
Allen’s failure to program- 
matically advance beyond the 
weaknesses and ambiguities 
at the heart of Connolly’s leg- 
acy isin a very real sense the 
failure of the politics of the 
SWM. 

While the rest of the book 
makes important points, if 
essentially the same as the 
IWQ’s (about Connolly’s views 
on religion, his response to 
the Lockout in 1912, his re- 
sponse to 1914, the analysis of 
the War and 1916) Allen tells 
us: 


“In a very real sense, then, 
the Irish left needs to recover 
the politics of James Connolly. 
His description of Partition as 
a carnival of reaction to be 
fought vigorously; his dis- 
missal of gas and water so- 
clalists such as William Walker 
who put minor electoral gains 
above an opposition to Loy- 
alism; his notion of a working 
class leadership of the national 
struggle, all are of continued 
and direct relevance. They 
stand today as the basis for a 
revolutionary socialist post- 
tion today in Ireland” (Intro- 
duction). 


Sadly, such bland pieties 
cannot do duty for applyingin 
Ireland the revolutionary 
theory and programme en- 
riched by the priceless lessons 
of 80 years of international 
class struggle. 





GET ORGANISED 


Against Any New PNR 


Support Trade Unionists & Unemployed Against 


the PNR (TUUAP) 


Abortion 
Information 
Helpline 


TUUAP is a group of activists who have come to- 


gether to campaign within the trade union move- 
ment for a NO vote on any proposals for a new 


Programme of National Recovery. Support it! 


Contact TUUAP, c/o 10 Comyn Place, Drumcon- 


dra, Dublin 9. Tel. 01-375760 


IN THE COMING three months trade union leaders 
will pull out all the stops to get a new deal with the 
Dublin government to restrain wages. And they will 
use every deception necessary to put it over on 


their members. 

The ruling class, faced with 
the threat of increased compe- 
tition from the more open EC 
market and the growing pros- 
pects of a major world reces- 
sion, will be more determined 
than everto defend their profits 
at workers’ expense. The sav: 
age cuts and threats of closure 
at Waterford Crystal, the Irish 
Press and Gateaux are only a 
foretaste of their determina 
tion. 


The union bureaucrats, with 
top salaries higher than Gov- 
emment ministers, are deter- 
mined to protect their own privi- 
leged social position as bro- 
kers between capital and la- 
bour by making sure there will 
be no scope for real struggle 
from below. They must demon- 
strate to the capitalist state 
thay they remain an essential 
component of its economic or- 
der. 


Their record under the 
present Programme for Na- 
tional Recovery has been every 
bit as shameful as that of the 
British union leadership which, 
at the recent TUC, at last for- 
mally accepted Thatchers’ out- 
lawing of the freedom of work- 
ers to struggle in defence of 
their livelihoods. In Ireland 
their collaboration with the 
bosses has been doubly hypo- 
critical. The deal with Haughey 
was carried out under the pre- 
tence that Irish workers were 
lucky to have the co-operation 
of Haughey and_ thus 
supposedly escaped extreme 
attacks of a Thatcherite kind! 
What a lie! 


In fact the ICTU bureaucrats 
have helped initiate the kind of 
restrictions implemented by 
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Thatcher. The new Industrial 
Relations Act, which they 
called forand supported, is the 
clearest example. And rather 
than be pushed by legal meas- 
ures the union leaders actively 
initiated compulsory secret 
ballots, increasingly isolated 
from democratic debate, and 
introduced in SIPTU postal bal- 
lots which are formally isolated 
from any collective democratic 
life inthe union. 


Workers’ demonstrations 
against health cuts, for ex- 
ample, were called off to allow 
the talks that produced the 
present deal with Haughey and 
they welcomed the procedures 
which got rid of 10,000 public 
sector jobs. Yet Jimmy Blair, 
ICTU president, claimed at the 
recent annual conference that 
“the trade union movement 
had succeeded in limiting the 
worst effects of the cuts”. ICTU 
decided over the heads of the 
unions to cease their tradi- 
tional opposition to privatisa 
tion, yet Attley warns that we 
must have another wages pact 
with Haughey to keep him from 
privatising state companies! 


Biggest Deception 


But the biggest deception 
was on jobs. Union leaders 
constantly claimed that real 
gains were being made, that 
the programme was _ freally 
achieving national recovery. In 
fact employment has_ only 
shown a tiny increase despite a 
boom in profits. What gives the 
lie to the defenders of the PNR 
is the fact that over 100,000 
lrish workers who could not get 
jobs here emigrated while reg- 
istered unemployment at home 








only dropped from 240,000 to 
220,000. For these ‘gains’ 
workers completely sacrificed 
theirindependence of actionto 
the bureaucracy. The real de- 
cline in conditions for the work- 
ing class, of course, must take 
into account the shift to fow- 
paid and insecure jobs, the 
savaging of health provisions 
and cuts in education, the sell- 
ing off of public housing and 
the huge leap in house costs 
etc. 


‘National Recovery’ has only 
meant, and could only mean, 
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Workers tell SIPTY supremo, Bill Attlee, what to do with his Programme for National Recovery. 


recovery for the bosses. And 
from that point of view Haughey 
has done well in beginning to 
control the foreign debt, at 
working class expense; and to 
contro! public spending, at 
working class expense; and to 
raise profits and business con- 
fidence, at working class ex- 
pense. Advised by supposedly 
‘left’ wing union officials such 
as Brian Anderson of MSF (who 
were not prepared to draw real 
battle lines against the ICTU 
Executive), the new tactic is to 
call for a ‘two-tier’ deal in which 
unions may negotiate locally 


for increases above the na 


tional pay norm. But this will 


not restore the ability of work- 


ers to use their industrial 
strength to defend or improve 


their earnings while profits ex- 


pand and prices rise. Such ex- 
tra local flexibility would be 
hemmed in with ‘inability to 


pay’ get-out clauses, of bitter 


memory. 


Secondly the bureaucrats 
are Calling fora minimum wage 
law. Having trussed up the rank 
and file with no-strike clauses 
since 1973, having concen- 


trated all union power in their 


own hands, no real struggle 
has been waged on the wide 
scale necessary to enforce 
minimum wage norms in wide 
areas of services, agricultural 
labour, and among concentra- 
tions of women workers. |So- 
lated and heroic struggles have 
been paraded by the bureau- 
crats—and left isolated or 
called off, among women 
cleaners, retailing or fast food 
workers etc. etc. 


Now they make noises about 
a minimum wage law—bdut at 
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what level, they do not say. 


How To Fight Back 


Open democratic debate 
and discussion in every 
workplace organisation is vital 
in the struggle. The bureau- 
Crats will try and avoidit like the 
plague. Activists must demand 
space in union journals to an- 
swer the deceitful propaganda 
of the bureaucrats who fre- 
quently deny the opportunity 
for ary arguments counter to 
their recommendations to be 
disseminated. The rank and 


file must be leafletted with the 
alternative case in good time 
and meetings convened to de- 
bate out the issues before any 
ballot is taken. Fight for ballot 
boxes to be brought to 
workplaces and voting rights in 
general be available only at the 
meetings! And, given the open 
admission of some of the bu- 
reaucrats that there was head- 
office manipulation of ballot 
boxes in some quarters in the 
last PNR vote, the rank and file 
must demand concrete meas- 
ures of inspection and count- 
ing to guarantee against trick- 
ery and fraud. 


Homage 


Despite all the mealy- 
mouthed homage paid to the 
‘secret ballot’ by the bureau- 
crats, the raising of these is- 
sues will help explain why the 
open show of hands after de- 
bate is the only reliable demo- 
cratic method in normal circum- 
stances, while preserving the 
right to a secret ballot for ex- 
ceptional situations of wide- 
spread mistrust. 


But what must be at the 
heart of our alternative case? 
An adequate alternative has to 
propose the fight for an alterna- 
tive leadership in the unions, 
and the transformation of the 
unions into fighting organisa- 
tions committed to use indus- 
trial strength for the broadest 
unity in struggle, the strong 
supporting the weak, to defend 
the interests of the working 
class on jobs, wages, social 
welfare and public spending. 


That means beginning now 
to build rank and file action 
groups which can link up within 
employment sectors, unions 
and nationally to challenge the 
bureaucrats and to demand 
that they put all official union 
resources behind rank and file 
action... 

e Fora legally binding national 
minimum wage not less than 
£200, indexed to general 
wage levels 

e For full compensation for all 
price rises intake-home pay 


e Forreal wage increases. 


e Equal pay forwomen workers 
e For social welfare benefits 
to be raised to at least the 
minimum living wage 
e For a massive scheme of 
State-financed useful public 
works at union rates, under 
workers control as the only 
answer to mass unemploy- 
ment 


e For direct action to block all 
attempts to privatise state 
enterprises in whole orin part 


® For immediate restoration 
of allcuts 


e Forsteeply progressive taxes 
on wealth and capital 


e Cancel the national debt of 
£23 billion which has already 
been paid in interest to Insh 
and international financial 
parasites! 


